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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 


ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult 
groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say something 
worth while whether they are used as resource materials or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult workers 
on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ material 
is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 
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By GARY WEBSTER 


This story, supplementary to the study of “Early 
American Methodists” (Adult Fellowship Series) , 
is related to the lesson for August 9. 


‘THERE was nothing imposing about the Method- 
ist Conference of May, 1789. Only twenty 
preachers assembled under the leadership of 
Francis Asbury. As an independent branch of 
Christendom, the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
not yet five years old. It claimed only a few thou- 
sand members, and most of its preachers were 
self-taught exhorters. 

Still, these followers of Wesley meant to be 
heard. So the handful of circuit riders who had 
come together in New York’s John Street Church 
took three bold steps, each of which made history. 

By vote of the conference, Methodist leaders 
were instructed to prepare a congratulatory ad- 
dress for presentation to the President of the 
United States. Inaugurated one month earlier, 
George Washington had as yet received no official 
word of encouragement from any religious body. 
Duly prepared and delivered in person by Francis 
Asbury, the Methodist pledge of support was the 
nation’s first document of its type. 

A second daring step was the authorization of 
a Methodist Book Room in Philadelphia, with 
John Dickins as book steward. In time this organi- 
zation became The Methodist Publishing House 
—largest of all Protestant publishing enterprises. 

Finally, that historic New York Conference of 
1789 announced the appointment of two preachers 
to form a new circuit about Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. This was a radical action, for as yet there was 
no Methodist work in all New England. 

Charles Wesley had preached there in 1736 
and George Whitefield in 1740. Other evangelists, 
including Freeborn Garretson, had conducted 
sporadic missions in the region. But there had 
never been a resident Methodist worker in any 
New England state. 

Jesse Lee had requested the privilege of going 
there as a missionary. So he set out for his field 
of labor immediately on receiving his appoint- 
ment. But the colleague named to assist him was 
not so bold. “He failed,” Lee noted in his journal, 
“and never came, and I had to labor and suffer 
alone amongst a strange people.” 

Today, it would seem odd for a Virginian to 
speak in such fashion of an assignment to Con- 
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From An Album of Methodist History, by Elmer T. Clark (Abingdon Press) 


Jesse Lee Memorial Church, East Readfield, Maine. 
Jesse Lee founded the church here in 1795. 





































necticut. But in the infancy of our republic, the 
two regions were far apart both in terms of travel 
and prevailing outlook. Religiously speaking, New 
England was dominated by the followers of John 
Calvin. They had little of the enthusiasm of 
Wesleyans and were quick to say they wanted 
nothing to do with these folk who prattled of 
saving grace and preached in the open air. 

Jesse Lee knew he would meet stiff opposition. 
Though he was a man of peace, his gray eyes 
hinted of the steel in his backbone. He would take 
on all comers in the name of the Lord. Clean- 
shaven and fair skinned, he gave a bluff and 
hearty appearance. He stood more than six feet 
tall, weighed 250 pounds. 


NorwaLx, Connecticut, was reached on June 17. 
Lee selected a well-kept home and knocked at, 
the door. A Mr. Rogers proved to be the owner. 
In spite of Lee’s quiet dress and civil ways, he 
failed to gain his objective. Rogers refused him 
permission to use his house as a preaching place. 
Mrs. Rogers supported her husband’s position by 
denying the Methodist the use of an abandoned 
house nearby. When he persisted and asked if he 
might preach in their orchard, the couple scolded 
him roundly. 

Lee made his way to a public highway and 
under the shade of an apple tree began to sing 
at the top of his voice. He had attended country 
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singing schools and had a powerful voice; some 
compared it with George Whitefield’s. He could 
be sure that his songs and prayers would attract 
the curious almost anywhere he cared to begin a 
service. This time was no exception; he preached 
to a considerable audience. 

Next day he rode sixteen miles to Fairfield, 
alternating between his two horses because of 
his great weight. He put up at Penfield’s tavern, 
succeeded in gaining permission to hold services 
in the courthouse. 

Ninety days later, however, he had formed the 
first Methodist class meeting in New England. At 
Stratfield, Connecticut, Lee found three women 
who “appeared to be willing to bear the cross, and 
have their names cast out as evil, for the Lord’s 
sake.” Late in December he won his first mascu- 
line convert: Aaron Sanford, who later became 
a circuit rider. 

Where Lee did not encounter open hostility, he 
was greeted with suspicion. Dour Yankees 
suspected, correctly, that he had received little 
formal education. How could he compare with 
their own well-trained Congregational ministers? 

According to the big Virginian’s own memoirs, 
he met such objections by speaking to his inquisi- 
tors in broken Dutch. Nearly all who heard him 
were impressed; if this Methodist knew the He- 
brew tongue—as he had just demonstrated—he 
must be a man of profound scholarship! 

Persuading when he could and bluffing when 
necessary, Lee was relentless in his striving to 
bring sound Wesleyan doctrines to these folk. 
Since the established churches of the region had 
little evangelistic zeal, there were plenty of po- 
tential converts. 

Boston gave him special problems, however. 
He entered the city on July 9, 1790, but had great 
difficulty securing a place to preach. One after 
another, persons who lent their homes changed 
their minds and withdrew the privilege. He was 
given the use of a schoolhouse, but was soon 
evicted. No society was formed until January, 
1792. Even then, the Methodists had no established 
meeting place. 

Undaunted, Lee went on a series of trips beg- 
ging for funds with which to build a church in 
Boston. He solicited in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York—and collected funds sufficient to 
erect a wooden structure 46 by 36 feet. 

Within fifteen months of his first New England 
sermon, Lee appealed for help to man four new 
circuits. Having been lighted by Lee, the fires of 
the Methodist movement swept across Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and on into 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire. Before he 
left New England in 1801 to become a presiding 
elder, he had seen Methodism firmly established 
throughout six states. 


Born in Prince George County, Virginia, Jesse 
Lee was the second of nine children, all of whom 
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had scriptural names. With their parents, they 
were faithful members of the Church of England, 
the official church of Virginia during Jesse’s boy- 
hood. In his brief exposure to formal schooling, 
he studied the Book of Common Prayer as a 
textbook and memorized the catechism as part 
of his school work. 

Along with many other loyal members of the 
Anglican Church, the Lees became interested 
in the Methodist movement. They participated in 
class meetings, helped organize societies, and 
found new depth in their religious experience. It 
was not until 1794, when Jesse Lee was twenty- 
six, that American Methodists withdrew from the 
parent church to form an independent body. 

Young Lee took his first active role in religious 
leadership when he went to North Carolina to 
manage a farm owned by a relative. He was ap- 
pointed a class leader at twenty, soon began hold- 
ing neighborhood prayer meetings. After more 
than ten years of volunteer service as a layman, 
he was reluctant to accept ordination and become 
a full-time preacher. 

There are hints that one of the obstacles was 
personal. At this period, it was a rare exception 
when a circuit rider could manage to maintain a 
home. Men who took up the work of the Lord 
were expected to forgo marriage. Years afterward, 
Lee quipped that he did not marry “because 
neither the Lord nor the woman would consent!” 
That issue being settled, he preached on circuits 
in Virginia and North Carolina. 


LIKE most Methodists of his time, Lee was fervent 
and zealous. “I seldom gave an exhortation with- 
out weeping,” he said in reviewing his labors, 
“for my heart yearned over the souls of poor 
sinners.” 

Coupled with tremendous emotional drive, Lee’s 
keen mind kept prodding him to his books. Each 
year, he recorded the volumes he had studied. 
In 1779, while still a lay exhorter, he read 2,984 
pages. In 1792, the total was 5,434 pages. A typical 
journal entry records that in thirty-three days 
he rode 517 miles across New England, preached 
forty sermons, and read these books: The Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest, Volume II of Wesley’s Notes, 
and Aristotle’s Works. 

Lee served three years as a traveling assistant 
to Francis Asbury. In 1800 he came within four 
votes of being elected the first American-born 
bishop of the church. Ten years later he published 
the first history of American Methodism. Six 
times he was elected chaplain of the United States 
House of Representatives and once of the Senate. 

Jesse Lee, however, was under no delusions 
concerning his major contribution. Nothing else 
that he did, no honor that was conferred upon him 
even approached the satisfaction of having ac- 
cepted a missionary challenge that made him the 
father of New England Methodism. 
















How to 


Vitalize 


the Temperance Lessons 


By C. AUBREY HEARN 


Read this article before teaching the lesson, 
“The Search for True Values” (August 9, Inter- 
national Lesson Series, page 14). 


WELL has A. C. Ivy of the University of Illinois 
said: “If the increase in the ravages of alcohol 
in our country is to be halted and reversed, the 
pulpit and the Sunday School must be reconse- 
crated to a militant doctrine of total abstinence.”’ 

The quarterly temperance lessons, if effectively 
used, can contribute mightily to the church’s pro- 
gram of alcohol education. Here are twenty sug- 
gestions for vitalizing those lessons. 

1. Have a debate on the subject, “Resolved, 
That alcoholism is a disease.” 

2. Use a display of liquor advertisements. (A) 
Their object: to appeal to the desire of people 
to live in elegant surroundings with charming 
companions. Social life is pictured as if it were 
accompanied always by beer or cocktails. (B) 
What they do not show: A typical alcoholic—a 
problem to himself, his family, his employer, and 
society; people in trouble because of drinking; 
slaughter on the highways because of accidents 
due to drinking. 

3. Have an interview with a highway patrol- 
man, a judge, a policeman, or a marriage counselor 
on problems aggravated by drinking. 

4. Have reviews of one or more of these books: 
The Cup of Fury, Upton Sinclair (Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc.); I Was an Alcoholic, Aubrey Willis 
(Vantage Press, Inc.); Should Christians Drink? 
Everett Tilson (Abingdon Press); The Burden Is 
Light! Eugenia Price (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany); The Way to Sobriety, C. Aubrey Hearn 
(Standard Publishing Company). 

9. Assign the following topics to members of 
the class for ten-minute reports: “Superstitions 
About Drinking”; “If You Let Liquor Alone, Will 
It Let You Alone?” “How Alcoholics Can Be 
Rehabilitated”; “The Part Drinking Plays in High- 
way Accidents”; “How Drinking Damages Home 
st “The Effect of Drinking Upon the Spiritual 

ife.” 

6. Use interest centers—displays of tracts, 
pamphlets, books on alcohol. 

7. Have investigations and make surveys of 
local conditions. Give assignments to committees 
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six weeks ahead. Study the extent of drinking, 
beverages consumed, money spent, taxes derived 
versus cost to taxpayers, laws violated, resources 
for helping alcoholics, etc. 

8. Have a panel discussion on various aspects 
of the alcohol problem; use several well-informed 
persons from different occupations. 

9. Use newspaper clippings on tragedies caused 
by drinking. 

10. Point out the dangers of social drinking: 
It keeps the liquor business thriving, supports 
the gigantic program of liquor advertising, ob- 
structs clear-headed thinking about drinking, sets 
a bad example, and contributes to some social 
drinkers becoming alcoholics. 

11. Invite members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
to testify. Distribute literature on A.A.; show how 
this fellowship can assist the church in rehabilitat- 
ing alcoholics. 

12. Adopt a project in alcohol education. Some 
suggestions: Supply the church and city libraries 
with good books on alcohol; place posters on total 
abstinence in schools, churches, and factories; 
foster an essay contest or speakers’ tournament 
among high school students on “Why I Do Not 
Drink Alcoholic Beverages.” 

13. Use recordings from leading members of 
the church on the harm of drinking and why 
they abstain. 

14. Emphasize the detriment of drinking to the 
home. Show that it injures the home economical- 
ly, physically, and morally. 

15. Learn about, tell about, and secure support 
for the temperance society of your state. 

16. If there is a rescue mission nearby, send 
a committee to learn about its work and give a 
report. 

17. Lead the class to formulate an adequate 
program of alcohol education for the church and 
the community. 

18. Use several fathers in the class to discuss 
“What We Are Teaching Our Children About 
Alcoholic Beverages.” 

19. Most alcoholics have no hobbies. Show how 
hobbies are constructive leisure-time pursuits and 
thus counteract drinking. They fulfill Paul’s 
admonition in Romans 12:21. 

20. Show how drinking leads away from God, 
dulls the edge of the soul’s perception, blights 
spirituality, and is a tool of the Devil. (See Isaiah 
5: 11-12.) 
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| The Adult Council 





By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


This month the council has some very important 
work to do. The busiest time of the church year 
is ahead, and this is the month to prepare for a 
real thrust in adult work. 

e With the school season approaching, the council 
should make careful plans to reach public school 
and college teachers new in town. Also contact 
young adults among the single and married col- 
lege students on local campuses. Perhaps a panel 
of four council members, assisted by the pastor, 
could lead off the discussion at this meeting as to 
best ways to help these people find the church 
group experiences that will help them most. The 
council should work out two or three definite 
steps to take during September and early October, 
assigning responsibility to specific classes and 
individuals. 

e What about new groups needed? This is a 
recurring item for council consideration, but it 
has particular point with reference to the effort 
to reach new people this fall. This section in the 
July Aputr TEACHER mentioned the “Frontiers 
of Faith” television series on middle age to be 
shown on Sundays during September. The coun- 
cil should set up at this August meeting several 
viewing groups: some in homes, one or more at 
the church, each with discussion leader. New peo- 
ple should be especially invited to participate in 
these viewing groups. 

¢ This is the month to order study materials for 
the fall quarter. If classes and groups have had 
opportunity to study Resources for Adult Groups 
as indicated in last month’s “Adult Leader” sec- 
tion, members of the council are prepared now 
to discuss units desired and to set up the study 
program for the adult division beginning in 
October. Study carefully the statement regarding 
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Advanced Studies and the listing of Basic Chris- 
tian Books in Resources as units are chosen. A 
definite date should be set for placing orders 
through the usual church-school channels for the 
selected materials. 

While the council is planning for study materials 
for the various adult groups, you will welcome 
another very helpful resource to guide your think- 
ing. So often, groups choose their study topics in 
a very superficial fashion without coming sharply 
to grips with the needs—felt and unrealized—on 
which a study program should be based. 
© One of the finest resources to help sharpen real 
awareness of goals and purposes of Christian 
education and of the needs of persons is the large 
chart, “Goals and Materials for Christian Teach- 
ing.” Your church-school superintendent and pas- 
tor should have copies of the chart. If their copies 
are in use by other groups, one may be obtained 
free from your conference executive secretary’s 
office, or from the Service Department, P. O. Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. Study the chart care- 
fully, especially the “Goals” and “Experiences” 
for the three age groups of adults. 

e Other items that may be considered this month 
include (1) reports from persons attending sum- 
mer training conferences—with recommendations 
for the local adult program coming from these 
conferences; (2) leadership school plans for the 
fall; (3) Christian Education Week, September 
27 through October 4. 

e In preparation for next month’s council meet- 
ing, a study should be made by each class and 
group for adults as to the use being made of 
meeting space. Doris Dennison’s article in the 
current Adult Student should be reviewed by 
officers and teachers. Discussions should be con- 
ducted in all groups at their August meetings and 
decisions reached as to the adequacy of their facili- 
ties and the improvements needed. Each group’s 
adult council member should be instructed to 
report the results of the discussion to the Septem- 
ber council meeting. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


August 2: 
Some Practical 
Problems of Unity 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Uniry does not mean uniformity. For example, 
it would be a terrible mistake to assume that 
Christ wants all churches to have the same type 
of worship service. 

William James long ago pointed out that the 
variety of religious experiences exist because 
there are varieties of persons. The unity we seek 
is not uniformity—of creed, of religious experi- 
ence, of houses of worship. It is unity of spirit. 
We need minds yearning to do the will of God, 
as seen in Christ. Let justice flow like a mighty 
river in our courts—let’s stop bribery. Let mercy 
flow like a perennial spring till widows and 
orphans and old folks are fulfilling their per- 
sonalities as God dreamed it for them. 


FUNDAMENTALLY the will of God is the same 
for everybody: to develop their potentialities till 
they are completely realized. Every man should 
grow till he really enjoys and lives the life of 
beauty (aesthetics), truth (intellectual pursuits) , 
goodness, and holiness. To so live is to experience 
the fact that “the Spirit . . . bearing witness with 
our spirit that we are children of God.” We are 
made “in the image of God,” not in a physical 
sense, but as spirits. Our spirits should seek the 
value experiences to which we just referred. 

When Russians, Germans, Japanese, Koreans, 
Americans, and Indians all seek to fulfill (realize) 
their persons as God intended—developing every 
area of their lives to the fullest—we shall have 
unity. Yes, unity in diversity. The distinctions 
between male and female, white and black, em- 
ployer and employee will still exist. But a bond of 
unity will rise above the distinctions to unite 
them in fellowship with God. 

The writer of Ephesians suggests that all Chris- 
tians, in order to achieve this unity, “lead a life 
worthy of the calling” (4:1). All nations and all 
other man-divided groups are to be bound 
together in a common cause—the cause of God. 


Each person is therefore obligated to lead a 
worthy life. 








Dr. WEAVER is chairman of the Department of Religion 
and Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 


ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 
Tim Harden 


The worthy life includes some virtues that non- 
Christians would call vices. Humility and meek- 
ness are two of these. “Stand up for your rights.” 
“Are you man or mouse?” “Who do you think 
you are?” We question what place humility has 
in a “successful” man’s life. Nietzsche maintained 
that a man who was humble and meek was only 
a slave. He taught that the virtues of Jesus are 
for slaves; their opposites are virtues for the 
master man (supermen). Too many of us have 
taken the virtues of Nietzsche instead of Jesus. 
We find them employed in our economic systems 
—in factory and mill and in our educational 
systems. 

Our system of values cannot come from any 
other than Jesus. He alone is the source and au- 
thor of those which we should uphold. Only in 
his values can we say we are living a “worthy 
life.” The worthy life has nothing to do with how 
much money a person makes or has stacked 
away in a fireproof and thief-proof vault. Suc- 
cessful living is “worthy living”—a life full of 
jewels of the spirit. 


WE NEED the experience of Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
who beheld God in all his glory first and then 
the commission and motivation for the task came 
readily. We need to take time to be holy. We 
must take time to see God for what he is and to 
see the vastness of his design for mankind. 
Against the all-wise God, our little designs and 
plans seem so insignificant. 

The reference to Psalms 68:18 (in verse 8) 
has to do with the memory of Moses ascending 
to Mount Sinai and bringing the gift of the Law 
to Israel. He descended the mountain in order to 
bring the tablets and the covenant to them. This 
passage allegorizes this thought and leads us to 
think how God came to man (through Jesus). 

At Pentecost festivals, Psalms 68 was associ- 
ated with the giving of the law by Moses. So it 
was associated with Pentecost by Christians as 
the giving of the Spirit by Christ. We Methodists 
think Jesus came to earth for the redemption 
of mankind. 
































August 9: 
More Practical 
Problems of Unity 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In THE last chapters of Ephesians, the writer 
calls the reader’s attention to a basic fact: the 
moral standards of pagans are not the same as 
those of Christians. 

Now there are good men who are not Chris- 
tians. That is, there are men who are fair, do a 
good day’s work for their employer, are honest, 
and are kind to their wives and children. But a 
Christian’s moral standard is not man-centered. 
It is God-centered. 

A Christian’s code of conduct is determined by 
the nature of God, for man is to “imitate God.” 
It is an ancient thought: “Because I am holy, ye 
shall be holy also!” A man cannot bear the name 
of Christ as descriptive of his life unless he imi- 
tates God. “Christian” Brown, or “Christian” 
Jones means he is patterning his life after that of 
the Christlike God. 


Gop is good, which means he is just and loving. 
God’s justice is often viewed as sternness, unre- 
lated to love. Thus Calvin could think of the doc- 
trine of election (God’s choosing certain ones for 
hell, others for heaven) without any thought of 
an unloving attitude. He overstressed the justice 
of God. Likewise, some modern religionists have 
overemphasized the love of God. They make God 
into a sort of grand old man whose delight is to 
hold his children on his lap and play with them 
for his own amusement. He is pictured as a sort 
of Santa Claus. 

But God’s own goodness is not to be seen in 
either of these extremes of justice or love. God’s 
activities are always governed by both justice 
and love. A man who would “imitate God” must 
of necessity learn to govern his actions by both 
justice and love. Sternness is not godliness; 
neither is it easy sentimentality—a sort of Polly- 
anna attitude toward life. Justice, mercy, and 
good will should motivate us. 

God is also rational. We should feel under deep 
obligation to be as intelligent as possible—only 
so do we “imitate God.” This includes our atti- 
tudes about religion. Religious persons should 
hold to consistent (logically valid) convictions as 
we expect scientists to do in their fields. 

Religion should appeal to the highest thinking 
of which we are capable. The “true” doctrines of 
faith may well be found by him who includes all 
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the facts in life in his theory. God does just this, 
All true knowledge (of science, aesthetics, logic, 
morality, religion) comes from God. There is no 
other source. Only as we think with this con- 
sistency and coherence (where all facts cohere 
together) can we honestly say that we “have the 
truth.” 


“Be rmmrrators of God.” What a wonderful de- 
mand! “Put off your old nature,” which is neither 
concerned with justice nor love, nor concerned 
with being intelligent and moral. Slough it off as a 
snake would its skin. “Put on the new nature’— 
be born again. 

Against this background of “imitating God” 
(5:1) we see the significance of rearing our chil- 
dren “in the discipline and instruction of the 
Lord” (6:4). A man cannot possibly imitate God 
without discipline. Imitation is more than a gift. 
It includes disciplined living. A pianist cannot 
study for just six weeks and then give a concert. 
Nor can six months do it. The nature of goodness 
(of godliness) is similarly dependent on dis- 
cipline. Goodness involves both a gift and a task 
to be performed. The kingdom of God is both a 
gift and a task. 

Children must be taught discipline by having 
it imposed. After they learn such parent-imposed 
discipline, they are ready to assume the respon- 
sibilities of self-imposed disciplines. A Christian 
parent’s obligation is to help the child to learn 
the “discipline and instruction of the Lord.” This 
means there are times when rebellion should be 
expected. But it also is a time for firmness and 
affirmation. Only so do children grow up to really 
“honor thy father and thy mother.” Honor goes 
to those who have been honorable—and this rests 
on discipline for self and discipline for those we 
really love. 


CHRISTIAN parents should realize that obedience 
is not a matter of enforcing arbitrary law, but 
of enforcing those laws that parent and child 
recognize as right. Thus these laws are viewed as 
God’s laws, not the demands of a capricious 
parent. Loyalty and obedience by parents and 
the firm expectation of like obedience of children 
is the stuff out of which children of God are 
formed. 

The fruitage of such an imitation of God, of a 
disciplined Christlike life, is inward security; 
“it may be well with you” (6:3). 

We all know of stories where little children 
yearn for parental discipline, even cry because 
they don’t have to obey specific household rules 
of conduct in their homes like others do. Inward 
security depends on this discipline laid upon the 
child by a Christian parent. The ability to stand 
up under the storms of life, to endure the tempta- 
tions and adolescent sneering, and to align one’s 
life with the true, beautiful, good, and holy— 
these all come from disciplined living. 


Adult Bible Course 


























August 16: 
Victory 
in Adversity 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. <i 


THE LETTER to Philippians is known as Paul’s 
“Jove letter.” It was very likely written about a.p. 
62, a dozen years after he started his ministry 
in this Macedonian community. 

The city of Philippi received its name from 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great. In 42 
B.c. the republican forces were defeated by Em- 
peror Octavianus, who established a military 
colony here. Old soldiers were sent here to “fade 
away.” The city was rebuilt on Roman lines, with 
Roman government buildings; and an air of the 
capital city pervaded it. 

About a.p. 49 the apostle Paul came to this city 
to plant the Christian flag upon its shores and 
claim the first European spot for Christ. 

Acts 16 tells us of Paul’s call at Troas. He had 
a dream in which a young Macedonian (Luke?) 
called him to come over and help them. The next 
day Paul and Luke left Troas and sailed for 
Macedonia. Paul took with him his two Jewish 
friends Silas and Timothy (only partly Jewish). 
Luke’s diary begins with this trip. From this 
point, the Book of Acts talks about what “we” did. 


LanpinG at Neapolis, Paul then went to Philippi, 
which was but a few miles inland. Here he estab- 
lished his first church in Europe. Paul always 
looked back on this first church with great love 
and admiration. His affection is clearly stated in 
this Letter to the Philippians. 

Apparently Philippi did not have a large 
enough congregation of Jews to build a syna- 
gogue. So they were in the habit of gathering 
by the river for prayers and reading from the 
Word. 

While at the river, Paul naturally addressed 
those who were present. One of those present was 
a woman whose name was famous for her dyed 
fabrics. She, Lydia, was converted by Paul’s 
preaching and opened her house to him for en- 
tertainment and ministry to others. 

We also read in Acts 16 of a slave girl who 
apparently was a clairvoyant. She could foresee 
events and was used by her owners as a means 
of making money. She spoke out readily that 
Paul was a true man and represented the true 
God. However, this kind of public relations was 
not good. She represented a lowly type of pro- 
fession in the community life and would actually 


harm the cause that Paul embraced. So Paul 
ordered her to cease, removing her ability to be 
clairvoyant. 

The slave girl, having lost her magical ability 
was discarded by her masters. However, since 
they had lost money on the matter, they brought 
charges against Paul and Silas. 

Paul and Silas were arrested and put “into the 
inner prison and [the jailers] fastened their feet 
in the stocks” (Acts 16:24). About midnight 
Paul and Silas began singing hymns of their faith 
and praising God. Soon the prisoners and jailers 
were listening to these captives singing of the 
glories of God. Many were converted by those 
who could sing in the night. 

The jailer asked: “What must I do to be 
saved?” He and his family were baptized and 
saved that very night. But Paul had been beaten, 
scourged forty less one times. And he was a 
Roman citizen at that. This meant that the magis- 
trates had not been careful, for it was against the 
law for Roman citizens to be scourged. The 
magistrates were therefore frightened and offered 
to let Paul and Silas go. They went, but not until 
the magistrates came and apologized to Paul and 
Silas for their mistreatment of Roman soldiers. 

“So they went out of the prison, and visited 
Lydia” (Acts 16:40). I have often wondered what 
the good woman thought. How she must have 
hovered over Paul’s cut and bleeding back, pour- 
ing aromatic oils and healing herbs upon the 


broken and bleeding flesh! 


TuIs is the background for Philippians. Paul had 
great reason to love this small group who found 
Christ at the river. Paul had gone on through 
Macedonia and Greece preaching his message. 
As the years passed, he visited these loved ones 
several times. Finally he was in prison, and he 
found that their love for him was still great. They 
sent a friend, Epaphroditus, to help him during 
the months in chains. 

Paul was now an aging man, probably about 
sixty. He had spent several years in prisons 
—at Caesarea (on the Mediterranean Sea), at 
Ephesus (of Asia Minor), and now in Rome. He 
had hoped to go to Spain, but the years seemed 
to have closed in around him. His trial was com- 
ing up soon and the outcome was uncertain. (The 
trial for Paul was probably in a.p. 64 by Nero.) 

The Philippians had been exceedingly kind to 
him. Paul, while preaching, had always refused 
money. He did not want to be misunderstood— 
he did not preach a gospel in order to make a 
living. He made a living in order to preach the 
gospel. So Paul always worked making tents or 
sails. But while in prison, his good friends sent 
him gifts of money to pay his expenses. It must 
have been a great boon to his closing days. His 
appreciation is clearly stated in this letter. Thus, 
he can refer to his ministry as a “partnership” 
with them. 


























August 23: 
Unity and Harmony 
Through Humility 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Wuat are the marks of a Christian? Some 
have held that you must believe the Apostles’ 
Creed or some other creed, such as the Nicene or 
Chalcedonian Creed. It is a matter of intellectual 
assent, they say. 

Others have believed that the mark of a Chris- 
tian is a matter of worship—observance of cer- 
tain rites and rituals. Those who do not partake 
of these ceremonies and sacraments simply are 
not saved, they say. 

Still others have emphasized moral conduct. 
They have thought that our (intellectual) be- 
liefs and acts of worship are inadequate. Acts of 
obedience to the will of God alone suffice—jus- 
tice, mercy, compassion, soup kitchens in war- 
torn lands, clothing to the naked, etc. Each has 
its place, but none is the really essential mark 
of a Christian, according to Paul. 


Paut found the mark of a Christian to lie rather 
in the condition of the mind: its attitudes, mo- 
tives, disposition, its spirit. In the Letter to the 
Philippians he makes this point (2:1). The humble 
spirit that seeks the disposition and attitudes of 
Christ is the godly spirit. 

Undoubtedly the Romans who lived at this 
Roman colony of Philippi would have laughed 
at such an idea. Self-assertion was the order of 
their lives. So also with the Greeks. One was 
to win in combat, be victorious over an opponent. 
But Paul said: “in humility count others better 
than yourselves.” Ruskin once said that the first 
test of a truly great man is humility. He follows 
in Paul’s teachings. 

Paul then showed the Philippians the example 
of Jesus, who showed such humility. He showed 
how Jesus was the pre-existent Christ, or Word 
(the logos of Stoic philosophy), who lived in 
divine, regal authority and power. God “emptied 
himself” of this great majestic position and hum- 
bled himself to become man. If God humbles him- 
self, and if we are imitators of God, we too must 
be humble. 

Jesus’ death is also used to illustrate this virtue 
of Christian morality. Jesus died on a cross—the 
instrument of torture for criminals. Yet Jesus was 
not a criminal. He humbled himself to the point 
of descending to the depths of pain and torment 
of a criminal, to die on a cross. He was thus an 
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outcast, as all crucified men were. “He was 
reckoned with the transgressors.” 

But his willingness to be humbled eventually 
led to his exaltation. Because of his humility he 
has been exalted above every name. Christians 
are to live in the same manner of life. They should 
be willing to be humbled before others, not count- 
ing honors and positions, but only to help others 
find God and his purposes for their lives. 

Paul admonished them to “work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling.” Here is a 
strong point for the freedom of man—the act of 
free will as being necessary for a person’s salva- 
tion. 


THERE are two persons at work when a man is 
saved: God and the man to be saved. God’s grace 
precedes man’s concern and surrounds a man’s 
life. But God does not save a man unless a man 
wills it. Here is the point of difference with Cal- 
vin. With Calvin God saved a man regardless of 
what a man thought or did. A man may greatly 
desire to be saved, but if God doesn’t will it, he 
cannot be saved. 

Our typical Methodist theology, as upheld by 
John Wesley, maintains that God always wills a 
man’s salvation. God never desires anything other 
than this. So the person who needs to choose is 
the wayward man. When a man realizes the lost 
state in which he exists and turns to Him who 
stands at the door to receive, salvation takes 
place. 

This is technically called “synergism”—the 
work of two, both God and man. Man does not 
save himself nor does God save man by himself. 
Man is saved by the undeserved love of God, 
when (or perhaps “as”) a man accepts this grace 
for his life. 

We are in danger of losing this important fact 
in some modern theologies that rest back on 
Calvin and Augustine. We need to keep in the 
fore the basic fact that both God and man are 
involved in our salvation. Humanism, which 
emphasizes only man’s works, and Calvinism 
(and Barthianism) , which emphasizes only God’s 
work, are lopsided. Paul is right; a man should 
“work out his own salvation” in the presence of 
the waiting God with fear and trembling. 

Paul knows that the salvation found by the 
Philippians is not entirely the work of God. In 
fact, he boasts of the fact that their salvation has 
come in part through his own dedication and suf- 
fering in their behalf. 

Paul, in prison, sends these words of faith by 
the friend whom the Philippians had sent to 
minister to him while in prison. Epaphroditus had 
nursed Paul and cared for his needs while a 
prisoner in Rome. But Epaphroditus had become 
ill and was being sent home. He was to carry 
Paul’s letter of love and gratitude with him. No 
wonder Paul adds a benediction upon his spirit, 
as they prepare to part. 


Adult Bible Course 















































August 30: 
Christian Growth, 
Holy Thinking, 
Divine Content 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE last verse of Philippians 2 (verse 30) ought 
to have been Paul’s own epitaph: “He nearly died 
for the work of Christ, risking his life to complete 
your service to me.” 

Paul is speaking of Epaphroditus. What a 
wonderful compliment Paul paid this Philippian 
who was sent by the local church to care for him 
while in prison! We think of candles of the Lord. 
Such were our early American Methodist circuit 
riders. Their lives were literally consumed for 
the cause of Christ. A candle’s true value lies in 
its being burned or used to give light. So a 
teacher’s or minister’s real value is in the light 
he sheds upon the pathways of those who walk 
in darkness. 

“He nearly died for the work of Christ.” That 
is the negative of saying: He really lived for the 
cause of Christ. If we can see the raw and jagged 
wounds needing the healing touch of the Master 
Physician, if we can see the gnawing hunger of 
those dying of malnourishment, if we can see 
the naked souls whose garments are rags of filth 
—then, perhaps, we can bring them into the pres- 
ence of Christ. 


WHEN Paul saw someone as dangerous as a wolf 
in a flock of sheep, his anger could rise with pro- 
tective wrath. Judaizers—those who emphasized 
obedience to Mosaic law instead of faith in Christ 
—were among his flock. They would rip and tear 
till some of his lambs were left raw and bleeding. 
He therefore calls out like a watchman, or a 
shepherd on night duty around a campfire: “Look 
out for the dogs.” 

Paul warned his Philippian converts to beware 
of a religion of obedience to rules of restraints 
(obeying rules from without). That which makes 
a man a true son of Israel is not the mark on his 
flesh (circumcision). Paul agrees with Joel of old 
that we should rend our hearts, not our garments; 
circumcise the heart, not the flesh. The true 
marks of religion are on the heart (“thinking”), 
not on flesh and blood. 

Paul reads his own pedigree, 3:5-6. He wants 
others to know that he himself has been through 
this silly business of trying to be good by obeying 
tules. He therefore boasts of being born a Jew 
(not becoming one by being a proselyte), and of 









being of the people of Israel (not a hybrid, as at 
Samaria, and possibly at Philippi), of the royal 
tribe of Benjamin (from which Israel’s first king 
came), and a “Hebrew of Hebrews” (learning 
and speaking in the original tongue); and being 
a strict Pharisee, and a zealous one at that—even 
to persecuting all who disagreed with their 
conclusions. 

Yet, Paul says, all this fine pedigree did him 
little good. It helped by way of background and 
understanding, but not as a way of finding salva- 
tion. Salvation came only by faith in Jesus as the 
Christ (3:9). Legalism must give way for that 
condition of the mind that lives by trust, con- 
fidence, and obedience to the Spirit of Christ. 


Paut let his Christian friends in on a secret. Some 
say: “once in grace always in grace.” But not for 
me, said Paul. He admitted “Not that I... am 
already perfect; but I press on” (3:12). Some 
were saying, “I’ve been saved; I don’t need to 
do anything else. I’m content.” Paul showed that 
this is a very dangerous heresy. Even the flaming 
apostle himself dared not think he had reached 
perfection, rather he was moving toward per- 
fection. 

Instead of assuming your perfection, assume 
the attitude of growing in religious maturity 
(3:15). Such maturity demands the ability to 
evaluate and criticize your ideas. It means to be 
able to enlarge your mental and spiritual horizons. 
Only those who can grow in spiritual ideas are 
mature persons. New emotional attachments are 
necessary for growing spirits. 

Paul himself could say: “When I was a child, 
I spoke like a child, I thought like a child, ... 
when I became a man, I gave up childish ways.” 
We need religious maturity. Church-school 
teachers, preachers, and college professors of 
religion can all be challenged by Paul at this 
point concerning growth in religious maturity. 

Philippians 4:8-9 gives one of the finest pieces 
of advice I know of for people who want to be- 
come more Christlike. It is not enough to close 
your eyes, sit relaxed, and let your mind become 
a blank. God does not pour into our empty brains 
a pint of his ideas. We are to think hard. “What- 
ever is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is 
just, whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, what- 
ever is gracious, . . . think on these things.” 

If a young man’s mind is dishonest . . . dishonor- 
able ... impure... unloving... unjust... 
ungracious .. . let him start disciplining his mind. 
God won’t do it for him. God wants it done, but 
God waits for a man’s decision to help him do 
what God otherwise will not do. “Blessed are the 
pure of heart . . .” yes, but God won’t make 
(force) us to be pure. We must do some disciplin- 
ing ourselves. 

We may well close with Paul’s challenging 
words: “What you have learned and received and 
heard and seen in me, do” (4:9). 
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By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Job 1; 19; 28; 38; 42. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


“Life’s Eternal Values” is the theme of our 
unit of study for the first three Sundays in 
August. You will want to familiarize yourself 
with the unit as a whole in order that you might 
make each lesson contribute to the realization of 
the goal for the series. As in the unit just com- 
pleted, the scriptural background for each lesson 
is provided by one of the lesser known books of 
the Old Testament; an effort is made to base each 
lesson on the characteristic message of the book. 

Charles M. Laymon’s comments in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, 1959, pages 262-263, pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to the unit. Note 
his statement of purpose: “. . . to help men and 
women discover in their daily lives the values 
that are eternal, with special emphasis upon the 
part suffering plays in this venture.” 

The lesson for today, “Why Do Good People 
Suffer?” is based on the Book of Job. Read chap- 
ters 1, 19, 28, 38, and 42, or, better still, read the 
entire book as you begin your preparation. Use 
a commentary such as The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 3, or The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 
Read the introduction to the Book of Job and the 
commentary on the key passages: 

You will also benefit from a study of the lesson 
as developed in such publications as Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Epworth Notes, and 
The International Lesson Annual, 1959. 


August 2: 
Why Do Good 


People Suffer? 





Dr. MASSENGALE is professor of religion and philosophy 
and director of Houghton Memorial Library, Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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The Book of Job is portrayed in a present- 
day setting in the drama, J.B., by Archibald Mac- 
Leish (Houghton Mifflin). Through Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s dramatic ingenuity, Job’s plight typifies 
the whole of suffering humanity in our time. 

In your preparation you will want to keep in 
mind your objective in teaching the lesson, and 
you will want to develop each point toward the 
realization of that objective. The lesson for today 
focuses upon the realization of one of life’s eternal 
values, in fact life’s supreme value—a vital and 
abiding personal experience of the living God. It 
directs our attention to the role of suffering in 
such a realization. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Loss of things that matter much 
III. Feeble consolation 
IV. Gain of that which matters most 


How To BeEcIn 


Since you are beginning a new series of lessons 
dealing with some of life’s eternal values, you 
might very appropriately begin this lesson with 
a discussion of values. Life’s values are those 
things that matter much to us. Life’s supreme 
value is that which matters most. 

You might ask the members of the class to list 
the things they value highly. Any such list is 
likely to include such things as family, friends, 
comfort, a good education, luxury, success, fame 
and prestige, health, a good reputation, money or 
possessions, some unusual talent, beauty, good 
character, the church, good books. 

Note that for some people the thing that mat- 
ters most is money. Get money, they contend, and 
you will have what it takes to get the other values 
—friends, comfort, luxury, success, or a good 
education. For others the supreme value is fame. 

You will want to point out that some values 
are intrinsic, having worth in themselves. Others, 
money for example, are important only as a 
means of attaining higher values. Some values, 
certain types of pleasure for instance, are counter- 
feit—good only in outward appearance, and the 
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possession of them brings nothing but grief. Others 
are real and genuine. 

Some values are transitory—scarcely achieved 
before they lose their appeal. Others, however, 
are more lasting; the most lasting being eternal. 
Some are for the most part external and physical 
while others are inner, mental, moral, and 
spiritual. 

How would you characterize life’s supreme 
values? Would they not be intrinsic, genuine, 
inner, moral and spiritual, and eternal? Would it 
be wise to surrender the lesser values if necessary 
in order to obtain the greater? What do the 
members of the class think about this? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


If there is a copy of The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 3, available, read Samuel Terrien’s intro- 
duction to the Book of Job, especially pages 897- 
902. Most of us are inclined to view the book as an 
effort to answer the question, Why do good people 
suffer? The suffering of Job, however, is but 
incidental or instrumental in the accomplishment 
of a larger purpose—the realization of a vital 
and enduring personal experience of the living 
God. 

The question as to why good people suffer is 
not satisfactorily answered; but Job, a good per- 
son, is lifted to a level of faith in which it is no 
longer the significant question and in which he 
experiences the grace of God as fully adequate to 
meet his direst needs. 

The story of Job is the story of a good man 
who is suddenly robbed of the things that mean 
much to him—his servants, his possessions, his 
sons and daughters. He has also been stricken 
with disease. In one of the passages for today’s 
lesson, 19: 19-25, he is pictured as a man who has 
reached the depths of despair; his friends have 
deserted him; his body is racked with pain; and 
he escapes death by the “skin of his teeth.” 

Job’s friends tried to explain his suffering in 
conventional terms: men suffer because they 
have sinned; their suffering is their punishment. 
But Job rebelled against this explanation. He is 
no less righteous than others who have escaped 
tragedy. His wife’s counsel that he curse God 
and die runs counter to his view and understand- 
ing of God. 

At first Job is content with cursing his own 
miserable existence and pleading with God for 
the release that death can bring. Then he breaks 
forth in defiance toward God whom he holds re- 
sponsible for his misery. Throughout, Job alter- 
nately pleads and contends with one whom he has 
not yet met face to face. God, however, remains 

idden and removed from him, while Job enter- 
tains the hope that the gulf between him and 
God will be bridged. 

After pleading his cause before God, Job flung 
out a challenge, “Let the Almighty answer me!” 








Then God answered Job out of the whirlwind, 
but not in the way Job had expected. The Lord 
rebuked Job for assuming the role of judge of 
God. Then we have a marvelous account of God’s 
work as Creator, Sustainer, and Provider. Job is 
reminded that God is God and man is man. 

Job repented and retracted his charges against 
God (40:3-5). For the first time the barrier of 
self-sufficiency that keeps Job from a genuine 
understanding of God is removed. 

Then follows a magnificent climax to the drama 
(42:1-6). Job confessed that his relationship to 
God had been superficial and secondhand (“I had 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear... .”), but 
now he has had a personal experience of the living 
God (“now my eye sees thee’). 

In the course of the drama Job has lost so 
much of that which means so much to him, but 
in the end he has attained that which means most 
to any man. 


II. Loss of things that matter much 


One strong point in today’s lesson is a reminder 
that pain and suffering are no respecters of per- 
sons. The just, as well as the unjust, are at some 
time in their lives deprived of those things that 
are dear to them. You can document this assertion 
from the experiences of numerous biblical charac- 
ters, notably Jeremiah, Jesus, and Paul. You can 
also document it from history or from contempo- 
rary experiences that are known to you. 


III. Feeble consolation 


Two traditional though diametrically opposed 
explanations of suffering provide feeble consola- 
tion: (1) the notion that suffering is the penalty 
for sin and that the degree or quantity of the 
suffering is in proportion to the gravity of the 
sin committed and (2) the notion that suffering 
is God’s means of testing and disciplining his 
chosen ones. The first of these receives excellent 
treatment in both Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student. The latter is dealt with in Wesley 
Quarterly. 

Neither of these theories receives much support 
from the Book of Job. The former raises one of 
the most difficult and persistent problems of 
faith: Why do good people suffer? The latter, as 
Job so defiantly demonstrates, does an injustice 
to the character of God. 


IV. Gain of that which matters much 


A New Testament text for the Book of Job 
might very well be Mark 3:6 and Luke 14:26. 
Read these two passages and relate them to the 
lesson at this point. Job discovered that his 
concern for values that are highly respectable— 
possessions, family, health, friends—as well as his 
pride in his own respectability, and his air of 
self-sufficiency kept him from an awareness of 
the greatest of all values: a vital personal experi- 
ence of the living God. It was not until Job was 
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humbled and penitent that he was in a position 
to share in that which he discovered mattered 
most. 

A student of mine of a few years ago had been 
the victim of the explosion of an ammunition 
truck during World War II. He had lingered 
for a long time between life and death, finally 
recovered, but was left totally blind and riddled 
with shrapnel. He enrolled in college on the 
G. I. Bill and became one of our ablest students. 
He was also one of the finest spirits the college has 
ever had in its student body. He had a genuinely 
sincere philosophy of life that gave real meaning 
and purpose to living. 

He tells us, however, that this had not always 
been the case. Before his tragic experience he 
had found little meaning in life and had contented 
himself with self-indulgence and the pursuit of 
selfish and transitory values. In telling of his 
experiences to a small group of us he said very 
humbly and sincerely, “I would rather have my 
life today without my eyes than my life of a 
few years ago when I had my eyes.” It was not 
until he lost what mattered so much to him that 
he was enabled to gain a vital relationship to God 
that meant most to him. 

The problem of Job is a major problem of our 
generation. We have been so blessed with an 
abundance of good things—physical comforts, 
relief from pain, long life, good food, educational 
opportunities, modern conveniences, and the like 
—that we have lost sight of the greatest good and 
have become absorbed in our own self-sufficiency 
and self-righteousness; this is a failing that is most 
applicable to the good and respectable people 
among us. We know God “by the hearing of the 
ear,” but we have not experienced him face to 
face. Like the rich young ruler or the Pharisees 
of the New Testament we are not far from the 
kingdom of God. But our very nearness we mis- 
take for “having arrived,” and the resulting com- 
placency prevents us from entering the King- 
dom. 


QUESTION FOR DISCUSSION 


In the prose epilogue to the Book of Job there 
is a happy ending. Job’s physical and mental 
suffering is relieved, and his losses are more than 
restored. Do you think this turn of events is 
essential to the completion of the drama? If so, 
why? If not, why not? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the fact that next Sunday’s 
lesson will treat “The Search for True Values.” 
Urge the members of the class to make some 
preparation by reading the student periodicals 
they have available and especially by reading the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. 

The session might well be concluded by a few 
moments of silent meditation followed by use of 
the lesson prayer printed in Wesley Quarterly. 
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By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Viewing the unit as a whole: Have you ever 
followed the practice of having a number of 
members of your class—perhaps five or six—read 
an entire unit in advance, then get together some 
evening for discussion of how best to grapple with 
the unit? 

That is the approach we would suggest for this 
three-session unit on “Life’s Eternal Values.” The 
planning committee could then decide how best 
to deal with the ideas, whether through a panel 
discussion, group discussion, sociodrama, or what- 
ever methods seem most appropriate. 

A further value of this approach to planning is 
that there will be a core of informed class mem- 
bers who can enter into group discussion and thus 
stimulate thought and discussion on the part of 
other members of the group. 

Preparation: The first session deals with the 
problem of innocent suffering. The biblical base 
for the lesson is the Book of Job. We would urge 
every member of the class to read the lesson 
treatment in Wesley Quarterly or Adult Student. 
In addition, two or three members might be asked 
to read specific portions of the exposition of the 
Book of Job in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 
3, and be prepared to share their findings with 
the group. Still another possibility would be to 
have one person read the contemporary play, 
J.B., by Archibald MacLeish, and compare it with 
the Book of Job on which it is based. 

To begin: To start the group’s thought-proc- 
esses, you might ask the question, Why do the 
innocent suffer? Answers might be jotted down 
on a blackboard, to be evaluated after all have 
had a chance to voice their opinions. You might 
ask two or three persons to summarize the reasons 
for Job’s suffering—as indicated in the Bible and 
in the lesson treatments. 

How to proceed: Do not let the group settle 
too easily on pat answers to the problem of inno- 
cent suffering. You might do this through role 
playing (sociodrama). In succession, have two or 
three persons pretend they are Job. Remind them 
of the situation, then ask them, “How would you 
feel about God if you were in Job’s shoes? Think 
out loud.” Afterward, the group can evaluate the 

individual responses. 

Or you might ask someone who has read the 
play, J.B., to describe the hardships of this modern 
Job. Then ask the group, How do these problems 
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compare with the average man’s situation? How 
can the Christian deal with tragedy when it 
strikes? What spiritual resources does he have 
to draw upon? 

In closing: Evaluate these statements in Adult 
Student: “. .. when trouble comes, we are likely 
to fold up or grow up. Which it turns out to be 
depends in part on the faith or philosophy we 
bring to life’s experiences.” And, “God calls us, 
not to a life of ease, but one of growth, and God- 
likeness.” You might conclude with prayer, re- 
membering especially persons who are under- 
going personal hardships and suffering. 

Looking ahead: Urge every member of the 
class to read the lesson treatment and the Bible 
passages before the next session, Ask two or 
three persons to read the exposition of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 


3. 


mo——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% The Revelation to John, vigorous and vivid in 
every respect, includes a vision of a heavenly 
woman. “She was with child and she cried out 
in her pangs of birth, in anguish for delivery” 
(Revelation 12:2). 

Whether the child is a flesh-and-blood baby, 
a work of art, a new outlook on life, or a radically 
fresh idea, that which is born of a person comes 
only with anguish. All genuine delivery involves 
pain. There is no escape from the basic condition: 
to bear fruit, one must suffer. 

Degrees of suffering vary widely, of course. 
But any period of suffering may actually be a 
prelude to delivery of new life or new ideas— 
provided creative use is made of the labor pains. 
Anguish is never to be sought for its own sake; 
that is pathological. But to pay any price what- 
ever to try to avoid anguish is to cheat oneself 
of potential for new life. 


Recognizing that suffering that is oriented 
toward God is a source of endurance, Paul of 
Tarsus went so far as to insist that “we rejoice 
in our sufferings” (Romans 5:3). 

Such a point of view is not easily or glibly ac- 
quired. It is not a generalization; rather, it is a 
highly specific formula. 

For a great many persons, suffering works im- 
patience, fretting, and chafing. 

Paul’s position is therefore the minority one; 
it is not achieved by all who suffer, but only by 
those whose suffering is redemptive. 





Dr. Garrison is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
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In order to arrive at Paul’s conclusions, it is 
necessary to start with his assumptions. These 
are outlined in Romans 5:1-2. For suffering to 
bring rich fruit, it must be accepted as affecting 
only the material life—not the spiritual values 
that are eternal. No amount of troubles of any 
kind can take away from a Kingdom-seeker any 
portion of the glory that is beyond time and space. 

So the basic values that one pursues will largely 
determine whether his sufferings will make him 
into a saint or a cynic. 


Clouds and sun staged a breath-taking display 
over much of Ohio one day in late winter. Most 
clouds were thin—in layers of varying density. 
As the sun sank behind the uppermost ones, glow- 
ing ruby in its visible portions, the orb seemed 
sinking into a colossal sea. Minutes later, only a 
tiny portion at the top showed a crown of glory 
that shed a path, or ladder, of crimson upward. 
Then the sun disappeared entirely—only to 
emerge, this time, bottom first. No longer hurting 
the eyes, it was an ever-changing orb of match- 
less beauty. 

But that day, the sun did not have enough heat 
to warm snow-flecked fields. Subdued enough to 
be altogether beautiful and in no way hurtful, it 
did not yield enough light to stimulate growth 
of plants. Just so with human problems. The situa- 
tion that does not hurt at least a little is not likely 
to stimulate creative response. 


The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One able psychiatrist says that he has noted 
that some of his patients do not really come into 
their own, do not really mature, until their fathers 
have died. His implication is that up until that 
point the patients have not been free to live their 
own lives, but have been dependent on the 
authority of the parent. It is as if they have not 
dared to rebel, to follow their own inclinations, as 
long as the father was still alive. 

A very basic truth is suggested here: that it is 
never enough to adopt the thought patterns or 
the life patterns of another, even of a good parent, 
but that each person has to develop his own think- 
ing and his own philosophy of life if he is to grow 
into healthy maturity. 

This principle is especially true in the realm of 
religious belief. The Book of Job is a vivid demon- 
stration of how a man grows into faith, not by 
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adopting the dogmatic beliefs of the religious 
community as handed down by the fathers, but 
by struggling with his own beliefs until he arrives 
at a point that is meaningful to him. It is through 
facing his doubts and his questions honestly (“I 
will defend my ways to his face” —13:15) that Job 
is able to arrive ultimately at a strong and reliant 
faith. 

Indeed, this is true of all of life. We live life 
best not by evading our honest thoughts and 
feelings but by expressing them, by being purged 
of them through free expression in the process 
that the counselor speaks of as “catharsis.” One 
basic tool of the counseling art is that of provid- 
ing a place where the counselee can let out the 
pent-up feelings that have built up internal pres- 
sure. We handle our feelings of grief by grieving, 
our angry feelings by recognizing them and talk- 
ing them out, our questioning doubts by looking at 
them openly. 

So it was with Job. His friends were hardly 
good counselors. Instead of showing concern for 
him, they tried to preserve the dogma of the faith. 
Instead of trying to understand his feelings, they 


August 9: 





tried to convince him of the error of his thinking, 
Instead of helping him express his deepest feel- 
ings, they tried to straighten out his perspective. 
Instead of giving him support in his problems, 
they tried to make him defend his argument. Yet, 
in spite of their failure to be counselors in our 
understanding of the word, their very presence 
made it possible for Job to push his own thinking 
through his plaguing doubts to a confident faith. 

The value of opportunity for catharsis, for free 
expression of suppressed emotion, is nicely 
demonstrated in the Book of Job. The more Job 
unburdened himself, the less frequent were his 
complaints of illness. 

It is a common experience to sense a relaxation 
of tension when opportunity is given for open 
expression of feelings, especially negative ones, 
which tend to make one preoccupied. Moreover, 
the very expression of intense feelings helps put 
one in a position where he can evaluate himself 
and his perspective in life more adequately. A 
trusting faith is developed best where one is free 
to express his fearful doubts. 


The Search for True Values 


p__The Leader in Action 





By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Ecclesiastes. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Begin your preparation by reading the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, at least chapters 1 through 5 and 
9 through 12. Then, with the help of a good com- 
mentary, list the main ideas contained in this 
scriptural background. Next, read the treatments 
of this lesson in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
Epworth Notes, and The International Lesson 
Annual, 1959. 

As you begin to construct your outline and 
develop the main points, you will want to keep 
in mind your objective in teaching this lesson. 
Two considerations will be of importance here: 
(1) the theme of the unit is “Life’s Eternal 
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Values” and the topic for today is “The Search 
for True Values” and (2) this is the quarterly 
temperance lesson. Your goal, therefore, will be 
to lead the members of your class to a discovery 
of true values in life and to show that these values 
lead to temperate living. 

The article on page 3 has numerous suggestions 
for developing the temperance aspects of this 
lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. A very modern outlook upon life 
III. Frustration and futility 
IV. Running away 
V. Positive living 


How To BEGIN 


A good way to begin will be to relate the lesson 
for today to last Sunday’s. Note that both have 
to do with the attainment of eternal values, but, 
whereas Job’s problem was one of self-confident 
pride and complacent satisfaction with himself 
and with life, the “Preacher’s” problem in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes is one of skepticism and 
despair about life. 
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From the filmstrip, ‘‘Our Mora. 


Divorce courts are filled with cases that began with the alcohol problem. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Note that many modern readers of the Bible 
wonder how the Book of Ecclesiastes got into the 
Bible. Point out that it was not an official part of 
the Scriptures of Jesus and Paul and that its 
inclusion in the canon was seriously questioned 
by the rabbis at the Council of Jamnia (about 
A.D. 90). It, along with Esther and the Song of 
Songs, was included by a very narrow margin. 
A strong minority vote expressing disapproval 
was registered. 

The problem as to the religious value of the 
book arises over the fact that it is extremely pessi- 
mistic and at many points borders on the anti- 
religious. Its virtue lies in the fact that it is a 
faithful portrayal of the vanity of life viewed from 
any viewpoint, even wisdom, that does not include 
a vital experience of the reality of God. 

Occasionally it sparkles, or bristles as the case 
may be, with true gems of wisdom such as, “A 


good name is better than precious ointment” 
(7:1) or 


Dead flies make the perfumer’s ointment give off 
an evil odor; 


So little folly outweighs wisdom and honor 
0:1). 


The keynote of the Book of Ecclesiastes is 
sounded in 1:2: 


Vanity of vanities, says the Preacher, 
vanity of vanities! All is vanity. 





The “preacher” goes far toward substantiating his 
thesis. He has tried power, pleasure, toil, wealth, 
even wisdom; still “all was vanity and a striving 
after wind, and there was nothing to be gained 
under the sun” (2:11). 

In contrast with other Hebrew writers, he finds 
nothing wonderful about creation. It is mechanical 
and dull, and life is a melancholy grind. “The 
Problem of life,” as Bernhard Anderson describes 
it, “is that man, with his limited wisdom, cannot 
discern any over-all purpose running consistently 
through life’s experiences; as a result, the times 
just come one after another, and everything seems 
to move in a circle of futility.” 4 

The despair reaches its heights in the supreme 
tragedy of life-death. Life is but a brief and futile 
span between birth and death. 

The pessimism and skepticism of Ecclesiastes, 
however, is religious in nature. They stem from 
God himself, but God remains hidden—beyond 
the range of human understanding. 

The “preacher” does have some advice about 
what man can do. He can accept life in a Stoic- 
like manner. In his more skeptical moments, he 
is a thorough-going opportunist counseling his 
hearers to eat, drink, and enjoy themselves. 

In chapter 5, especially recommended in today’s 
lesson, there appear to be two rather lofty in- 
sights that are worthy of emphasis. The “preacher” 
(5:8-12) stresses the futility of trying to satisfy 
one’s desires by the acquisition of material posses- 
sions, because desire increases as wealth accumu- 
lates. He also adds a sense of vocation to his 


1 From Understanding the Old Testament, by Bernhard W. Ander- 
son, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 
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counsel concerning eating and drinking and ad- 
vises his hearers (5:18) to “eat and drink and find 
enjoyment in all the toil with which one toils 
under the sun the few days of his life which God 
has given him.” 

What the Book of Ecclesiastes does so well is 
to set forth the problem of human existence. It 
describes with a compelling realism the plight of 
those who attempt to view life from the limited 
vantage point of self-confident humanism or 
naturalism. The solution of this problem is left to 
Christian faith. 


II. A very modern outlook upon life 


It will not be difficult for you to show that the 
Book of Ecclesiastes depicts a very modern out- 
look upon life. The “preacher” had tried power, 
pleasure, toil, wealth, and even wisdom; but life 
was still without meaning. Even the universe was 
monotonous and dull. 

In our time there are millions who try vainly 
to get some meaning out of life through their bid 
for positions of power, a place in the social whirl, 
success in business, or the accumulation of wealth 
and feverish spending on things for themselves. 
There are others who devote themselves to 
philosophies that are “in keeping with the times.” 
They turn to humanistic or naturalistic explana- 
tions of things and end up by destroying awe and 
wonder, mystery and beauty. The universe and 
man and man’s cherished values can never be 
adequately explained in naturalistic and mechan- 
istic terms. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, reflecting upon the spirit 
of the times, embraced a rationalistic skepticism 
reminiscent of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Among 
other things he observed that romantic love had 
been deprived of its value. In The Modern 
Temper, he laments the fact that it has been so 
rudely investigated by physiology that it has lost 
its transcendental value and is explained as noth- 
ing more than the effect of the operation of certain 
glands. 

It may be noted, too, that many writers of our 
times deplore the fact that secularism has robbed 
the world of much of its meaning and value. 
Georgia Harkness defines secularism as_ the 
“organization of life as if God did not exist.” 2 It 
is the pursuit of the temporal values to the neglect 
of eternal values. 


III. Frustration and futility 


The outcome of any effort to view life apart 
from the pursuit of values having eternal signifi- 
cance is doomed to frustration and futility. This 
is the pointed message of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
a message that is tragically reflected in the writ- 
ings of skeptics like Joseph Wood Krutch. This 
is what we mean when we speak of ours, or our 
children’s, as “the beat generation.” Life is devoid 


2 The Modern Rival of Christian Faith, by Georgia Harkness. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 
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of significant meaning. “All is vanity and a striv- 
ing after the wind.” 

You will be able to give illustrations of this 
from stories you have heard or from accounts in 
the newspaper. 


IV. Running away 


Point out here that there are essentially but 
two ways of meeting the frustrations of life. One 
is to run away, and the other is to meet them 
through positive living. Potthoff (Adult Student) 
discusses these as the way of life-rejection and 
the way of life-affirmation. 

Cite some of the means we use of running away 
or escaping the realities of life. You might list sui- 
cide, sensuality or regession into subhuman be- 
havior, ceaseless activity, trying to play God 
(trying to run everybody else’s business), con- 
formity, and drugs and alcohol. Because of the 
immensity of the problem of tranquilizers, drugs, 
and alcohol in our country today and because 
of the fact that this is the quarterly temperance 
lesson, it will be very appropriate to center our 
discussion on these methods of trying to escape 
the realities of life. 

Stevenson (Wesley Quarterly) discusses the 
liquor problem under the heading “The Taste 
Test” and calls attention to the fact that in- 
dulgence of the appetites in the false hope of 
getting satisfaction leads to overindulgence, “still 
supposing that the secret of life is found in eating 
and drinking, in acquiring and consuming.” 

A good source of information to be used in the 
discussion of this topic is Should Christians 
Drink? by Everett Tilson (Abingdon Press, 1957). 
In chapter 4, Tilson cites several case histories 
that led him to conclude that the cause of temper- 
ance, specifically total abstinence from the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages, was a legitimate and 
necessary enterprise. One of Tilson’s basic argu- 
ments stems from the obligation of Christians to 
seek to establish “the reign of God in every 
department of human life,” the divine scale of 
values for every individual, group, or nation. 


V. Positive living 


Potthoff cites life-affirmation as the most satis- 
factory way of meeting the realities of life and of 
removing one of the major causes of indulgence in 
alcoholic beverages. Three sources of the inner 
resources required for positive living are listed 
as (1) satisfying and productive human relation- 
ships, (2) challenging interests, and (3) a re- 
ligious faith. 

Read what he has to say, and develop these 
ideas for presentation to your group. Conclude 
this part of the presentation with the observation 
that an undergirding faith that life is of God and 
that life does have profound meanings in which 
we, as children of God, are invited to share makes 
for positive living. It is this faith that is the cor- 
rective for the pessimism of the Book of Eccles- 
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ijastes and for the futility of our so-called “beat 
generation.” It is the ultimate goal of the search 
for true values. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways does a Christian philosophy 
of life go beyond the philosophy expressed in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes? 

2. How does positive living rooted in Christian 
faith promote total abstinence from the drinking 
of alcoholic beverages? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the fact that the lesson for 
next Sunday concerns “God’s Steadfast Love.” 
Urge the members of the class to read the Book 
of Lamentations, especially 3: 22-26, 31-40. 

Comment on the fact that these verses testify- 
ing to the steadfast love of God constitute an oasis 
in the midst of a book that is otherwise true to its 
name, for Lamentations is a collection of poems 
lamenting the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. 


co——The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Preparation: This session is based on the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. Two or three class members might 
be asked to read the exposition of this book in 
Volume 5 of The Interpreter’s Bible. 

Both lesson treatments emphasize drinking and 
narcotics as forms of escapism. A variety of mate- 
rials are available from the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave., N. E., Washing- 
ton 2, D. C. Two pertinent pieces are booklets 
entitled Methodists Speak (10 cents); and Drink- 
ing Problems, by Roger Burgess (50 cents). These 
or other materials might be ordered and read in 
advance by a few members of the class, who can 
then serve as resource persons on this particular 
aspect of the lesson. 

A panel might be recruited to discuss the topic, 
“Ways in Which Modern Americans Seek to 
Escape From Reality.” In addition to alcohol and 
drugs, the panel might be prepared to evaluate 
television, movies, fiction, spectator sports, and 
other activities as possible flights from reality. 

To begin: Pose the question to your class, Do 
you think we Americans are really facing up to 
reality, personally and as a nation? If a panel has 
been chosen, they might start the discussion, after 
which the group can join in. Or if there is no 
panel, the group as a whole might discuss the 
question. The relevance of the Book of Ecclesiastes 
to this question might be brought in by two or 
three persons who have read the treatment of it in 
The Interpreter’s Bible. 





How to proceed: Ask two or three persons in 
your group to act as “listening posts” for this 
session. The Wesley Quarterly material stresses 
the fact that we talk too glibly and listen too 
seldom. Ask these persons to listen carefully and 
then be prepared to mirror to ‘the group what 
has been said by giving brief summaries at the 
end of the class session. 

Using a blackboard, and basing the answers 
either on the panel’s contributions or on the group 
discussion, list the ways in which Americans to- 
day seek to escape from life’s demands—drinking, 
constant entertainment, and so on. Then ask the 
group, What can we do, first, to face up to reality 
ourselves; and second, to help our neighbors stop 
running away from the problems of life and start 
facing reality? 

In closing: Draw up a list, as a group, of values 
that Christians hold that enable them to face 
reality and to seek spiritual goals in an acquisi- 
tive society. 

Looking ahead: Stress the importance of ad- 
vance preparation for class sessions. This includes 
not only reading the material in Wesley Quarterly 
or Adult Student but also by giving it some 
thought. Some selected persons should read addi- 
tional resource materials to share ideas with the 
group as a whole. 

The next session is based on the Book of 
Lamentations, which is discussed in Volume 6 
of The Interpreter’s Bible. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Near Greensboro, North Carolina, a series of 
roadside signs—proclaims this message: IN THIS 
VALE—OF TOIL AND SIN—YOUR HEAD— 
GETS BALD—BUT NOT—YOUR CHIN 

Here is the human dilemma in a capsule: life 
is so constituted that there is no real victory 
within the realm of the material. 

There is no hope whatever so long as life’s goals 
focus upon and are centered in the material. Hence 
a person who has no nonmaterial hope thinks it 
logical to turn to suicide or drink as “a way out.” 
To eliminate any appeal of such false exits, the 
traveler needs to keep his eyes fixed upon true 
values not affected by time, defeat, and failure. 


’ The only really important things are beyond 
measurement! That is why Paul warned his fol- 
lowers about the danger of fixing their hopes 
upon material things. Such a set of values, he 
insisted, makes the seekers “of all men most to be 
pitied” (1 Corinthians 15:19). 

That is to say, Christ’s rescue is not a rescue 
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from toil, tribulation, sorrow, pain, frustration, 
hunger, longings, and burdens. All these may 
continue throughout the life of one who ardently 
seeks the Master. 

Jesus himself was often tired and hungry. He 
never knew themeaning of wealth or power. He 
was betrayed by an intimate follower and brutally 
executed by men who had no notion of what he 
offered them. 

As with the Master, so with the servant. We 
are promised in this life nothing more than Jesus 
had. If our hope through him is centered on good 
jobs, fine cars, radiant health, constant peace of 
mind, we are of all men most likely to be dis- 
appointed. Concentration upon the enduring goals 
beyond time and space will help eliminate dis- 
appointments that turn men to such futile retreats 
as alcoholism. 


* “A Christian, in order to resist the devil, must 
be sober physically; for a ‘pig’ or drunkard cannot 
be alert, nor can he think of defending himself 
against the devil. But a Christian must be still 
more watchful against sleepiness or drunkenness 
of soul. The soul is indeed handicapped when the 
body drinks excessively; but the body is made 
temperate and disposed to hear the Word of God 
when the soul becomes sober and vigilant. A 
drunken body presupposes a drunken soul which 
disregards the Word of God and prayer.” ! 
—Martin Luther. 


’ “I have very poor and unhappy brains for 
drinking; I could wish courtesy would invent 
some other custom of entertainment.”—Shake- 
speare, in Othello, Act II. 


1 What Luther Saye, Ewald M. Plass, compiler; Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, copyright, 1959. Used by permission. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The writer of Ecclesiastes spoke in a mood that 
is familiar to any student of history. The gospel 
of despair which is his has always been proclaimed 
by those who see man as a puppet capable only 
of action when the right string is pulled, or as a 
being whose acts are wholly determined by the 
forces of the past. This mechanical view of life 
sees man caught in a web of circumstances from 
which he cannot extricate himself. This view 
echoes the sense of futility that characterizes 
Ecclesiastes. 

The fact of the matter, however, is that the 
gospel of despair is an inaccurate reading of the 
facts of life. We cannot for a moment deny that 
there are large areas of life that are beyond 
conscious control, that many of our motives are 
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not really known to us, and that there is a good 
deal more self-centeredness in the make-up of 
any one of us than we like to admit. 

Nevertheless, it is also true that there are large 
areas that are open to free choice. There is a 
hero in the soul of man, and this hero can exercise 
the decisive vote in determining man’s destiny. 

Our age is so oriented to the scientific method 
that it is inclined to look at man simply as another 
scientific fact. The fundamental fallacy here is 
that man is more than a statistic; he is a conscious 
being who can initiate action that can change his 
whole situation. Rather than being acted upon by 
the environment, man can respond to it, can thus 
modify it, and can set about transforming it. 
Ecclesiastes, however, in his view of life sees only 
what man is, never what man may become. 

Gordon Allport is a contemporary psychologist 
who insists on looking at man’s potential. Calling 
a recent book Becoming,! Allport points out that 
the “dynamics of futurity” function just as surely 
as the determining forces of earlier experiences. 
What a man sets for himself as a goal can well be 
the decisive element in his life which overrides 
the influence of past experiences. 

The “expulsive power of a new affection” that 
William James spoke about has the potential of 
setting aside the habit-ruts of the past and 
establishing an entirely new pattern for life. But 
Ecclesiastes knows nothing of such “becoming.” 

In order to grow, however, or to be motivated 
by future goals, one needs to find a center in his 
life outside of himself. Chapter 2 of Ecclesiastes 
uses the phrase “I got me” (KJV) and thereby 
describes the pattern of life that leads to disil- 
lusionment. 

Man’s faith in God can provide the firmest 
external center around which all of his life can 
take on meaning. 


1 Becoming, by Gordon Allport; Yale University Press, 1955. 
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God’s Steadfast Love 


——The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” , 

Read from your Bible: Lamentations. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Recall the theme of the unit, “Life’s Eternal 
Values.” Also recall that in each of the lessons 
in the unit we are emphasizing the role of suf- 
fering in the realization of these values. Note 
that the lesson for today is based on the Book 
of Lamentations which has as its background 
the national tragedy which befell Israel when 
Jerusalem fell in 586 B.c. In the midst of a col- 
lection of laments which gives the Book of Lamen- 
tations its name, there is a tribute to one of life’s 
eternal values—God’s steadfast love. 

Read all five chapters of the Book of Lamenta- 
tions. Study carefully 3:22-26, 31-40. Help in 
understanding the book as a whole and these 
passages in particular may be found in The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, or in The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary. 

Read the treatments of this lesson in Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and 
The International Lesson Annual, 1959. Then 
construct your own outline and proceed with your 
development of the material. 

In the suggestions which follow, the interpreta- 
tion of the scriptural background has been in- 
cluded at appropriate points throughout the lesson 
rather than at the beginning. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The tragic side of our common life 
II. Faith in God’s steadfast love 
III. Understanding God’s ways 
IV. Self-examination and return to the Lord 


How To BEGIN 


Relate this lesson to the other two lessons in 
the unit as suggested in “Preparing to Teach.” 
Note that in the lesson from the Book of Job 
we were dealing with the matter of a single soul 
facing the problem of personal calamity and com- 
ing through it with a deeper understanding and 
appreciation of God. In today’s lesson we are 





confronted with the involvement of a number of 
persons in the calamity that befell the nation 
Israel. In the midst of their lamentations over 
this tragic episode, however, there appears a 
spontaneous outburst of testimony concerning 
one of life’s eternal values—God’s steadfast love. 


How TO PRocEED 
I. The tragic side of our common life 


The Book of Lamentations points up the tragic 
side of common life. The writers cf this book 
have expressed sorrow over the calamity that 
came to the community of Israel when Jerusalem 
was destroyed by the Babylonians in 586 B.c. 
Chapters 2 and 4 describe the situation so vividly 
that they must have been composed by one who 
had himself lived through the catastrophe. You 
might want to read, for example, some such pas- 
sage as 2:2-10. 

The poems in chapters 1, 3, and 5 appear to 
have been written by persons who were further 
removed in time from the catastrophe. Their 
expressions of sorrow are somewhat more re- 
strained, and their view of the tragic event is 
more philosophical. Yet even these chapters re- 
flect a sense of personal involvement and con- 
cern that the writers have in the sufferings and 
misfortunes of the community. 

Read ‘aloud to the group Lamentations 1:1-7. 
The observations of William Pierson Merrill are 
most fitting at this point. After noting that the 
writers all the way through the book “feel most 
deeply not their own misfortunes and calamities, 
bitter as they are, but the sufferings of the com- 
munity,” he reminds us, 

“We are all too prone to be so occupied with 
our affairs as to forget that we belong to a city, 
a nation, a world that has its deep problems to 
be solved and its tragic burdens to be borne. 
This lament opens not with the cry ‘How sad 
is my lot!’ but with the cry ‘How doth the city sit 
solitary! . . . Judah is gone into captivity.’ ” 1 

We need to remind ourselves of our involve- 
ment within the common life of our city, our 
state, our region, our nation, and our world. 
That involvement means that we must share in the 
blights, the sufferings, and the catastrophes of 
these communities. Crime, juvenile delinquency, 
alcoholism, greed, racial tensions, accidents, dis- 
asters so glibly described as “acts of God,” war, 
and other social evils bring suffering in their 


1 From The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6. Abingdon Press. Pages 
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wake from which there is no escape for the sensi- 
tive conscience. 

If you have access to The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 6, read what Merrill has to say in his 
introductory comments in his exposition on the 
Book of Lamentations. The following two para- 
graphs are excerpts from his comments for the 
benefit of those who may not have access to his 
complete exposition: 

“The Bible has a strange way of justifying it- 
self against the protests of those who object to 
this or that book, this or that statement. It is 
indeed so easy to be careless and blithe in the 
presence of human misery that we need reminders 
of the solemn fact that there is much in human 
life that calls for sorrow and penitence. . . One 
must learn to keep awake to the presence in the 
world of sorrow, pain, and misery, and to have 
some sense of personal responsibility in it all. 

“That may be a chief item in the value of such 
a book as this [Lamentations]. Few lives if any 
can go on their way without facing experiences 
that challenge their faith. If God is just, kind, our 
God, how can such trials and sorrows come? Why 
should God act thus toward us, his own children? 
In every age there are many who find faith dif- 
ficult to maintain when life is so hard and merci- 
less.” 2 

Observe here that the Old Testament never ap- 
proaches the adequacy of the New Testament’s 
answer to the problem of suffering. Yet, the 
elegies in the Book of Lamentations bear witness 
to the fact that the Hebrew people centuries be- 
fore the time of Christ had faced life at its worst 
and had come up with some highly significant 
suggestions. These suggestions are highlighted in 
Lamentations 3: 22-26, 31-40. 


II. Faith in God’s steadfast love 


Lamentations 3: 22-26 is a confident testimony, 
in the midst of sorrow, to the constancy of God’s 
steadfast love. 


The steadfast love of the Lorp never ceases, 
his mercies never come to an end. 


According to verse 21, when the writer turns his 
thoughts from himself to God, his hope is renewed. 
Stevenson (Wesley Quarterly) notes that this is 
“no fair-weather religion.” It is a maturity of 
faith arrived at through earnest and patient seek- 
ing for God. 

Potthoff (Adult Student) cites “a radiant and 
sustaining faith” as “perhaps life’s greatest pos- 
session.” He invites us to have a look at some fac- 
tors that are involved in setting up the conditions 
for a vital faith in God’s steadfast love. Granted 
that faith in God’s steadfast love is our greatest 
source of comfort and hope in times of sorrow and 
concern, how do we achieve such a vital faith? 


2 Ibid., pages 6-7. 
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Maturity of faith is sometimes achieved through mental 
anguish and physical suffering. 


III. Understanding God’s ways 


A precondition of confident faith in the love of 
God is some understanding of his ways in dealing 
with men. Several suggestions are made in the 
scriptural background for today’s lesson (see 
page 19). 

Lamentations 3:31-33 suggests that affliction is 
not God’s last word in his dealings with men, nor 
are his punishments willing or arbitrary. Steven- 
son suggests that “God does not really want to 
punish wayward children but to enjoy fellow- 
ship with them.” He points out further that until 
men get over their rebellion and turn their 
hearts toward him, “the only way God can ex- 
press his love toward them is to rebuke them and 
make them uncomfortable.” 

Lamentations 3:34-38 reminds us that “the 
Lord does not approve” of evil doing. Therefore, 
he must punish man. The Lord cannot ignore 
men’s sins. 

The question, Why should a living man com- 
plain about the punishment of his sins? is one 
that most of us can understand and appreciate. 
What may bother some is the question as to why 
those who are apparently innocent must also 
suffer. In this connection, it would be appropriate 
to recall what was said earlier about our involve- 
ment in the life of the various communities of 
which we are a part. As individuals, our records 
may be clear on many counts, but we must bear 
the burdens and share in the penalties of the 
community’s guilt. 
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Potthoff very appropriately reminds us that 
while our understanding of the ways of God is 
a precondition of faith in him, it is not enough to 
create faith. Faith must be achieved in life itself. 
In the development of this thought, he discusses 
faith through persons, through work, through 
play, through love, and through worship. You may 
want to look into what he has to say for sugges- 
tions for developing a section on “Achieving 
faith through life.” 


IV. Self-examination and return to the Lord 


This lesson would not be complete without 
some attention to the counsel given in Lamenta- 
tions 3:40, 


Let us test and examine our ways, 
and return to the Lorp! 


The purpose of affliction is to deter us from sin 
and to offer those who do sin, individually or as 
members of a community, a powerful incentive 
to repent and return to God for a restoration of 
fellowship with him. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent is the individual involved 
in the evils of the group or community of which 
he is a part? 

2. What are some of the sins for which we 
must suffer as members of a community that 
permits or breeds them? 

3. How does faith in God’s steadfast love help 
us meet affliction? How do we come by such 
faith? 


In CLOSING 


You might close by reminding the class that 
in the darkest night the stars always shine most 
clearly. This unit on “Life’s Eternal Values” has 
led us to note that it is in the darkest nights of the 
soul that the permanent values in life become 
most real to us. 

Call attention to the fact that on next Sunday 
we begin a new unit of six lessons based on the 
theme “God’s Desire for His People.” Urge the 
class members to study the first six and the 
ninth chapters of Daniel in preparation for next 
Sunday’s lesson on “Pleading for Forgiveness.” 


rp———The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Preparation: Ask two or three persons to be 
prepared to share insights about the Book of 
Lamentations drawn from reading the exposition 





in Volume 6 of The Interpreter’s Bible. Line up 
two or three others to lead off the period of “per- 
sonal witnessing”’ in this session. 

To begin: With the help of the group who have 
done parallel reading, describe the background 
of the Book of Lamentations. Pick up the affirma- 
tions of faith that appear in it. Ask the group, 
What do you think of the statement: “Punish- 
ment for sin accounts for only a part of the world’s 
suffering, but that part is inseparably bound up 
with God’s goodness”? (See Lamentations 3: 37-39 
and the lesson treatment in Wesley Quarterly.) 

How to proceed: The Adult Student writer 
emphasizes the fact that there are “tides of the 
spirit” for human beings. Therefore, although 
God’s love is steadfast, men often experience 
“dark nights of the soul.” At this point, you might 
have a time of personal sharing or personal wit- 
nessing in response to the question: What helps 
you most when you are spiritually downcast? The 
factors described by Potthoff may be listed, but 
they should not be a substitute for the group’s 
own list as brought out in group discussion. 

Another possibility would be to have a panel 
discuss the topic, “Points at which God is punish- 
ing us for our sinfulness.” Points might include 
the anxiety about war, about race relations, about 
economic injustice. How does a God of love punish 
his children? Why? 

In closing: If some type of action other than 
mental activity is desired by the group, you might 
appropriately carry out some project such as con- 
tributing to the rehabilitation of refugees through 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief (150 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York). This 
should be channeled through your local church 
treasurer, of course. 

Looking ahead: Next week your group will be- 
gin a new unit entitled “God’s Desire for His 
People.” Set up a planning committee to read the 
unit in advance and make plans for involving the 
class in study, discussion, and action. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


~ In a distinguished essay, Jewish scholar Martin 
Buber has analyzed the intellectual conversion 
of the scientist-philosopher Pascal.1 

It is significant, says Buber, that the great 
thinker wrote just one line as a fruit of his 
changed thinking. That line was: “God of Abra- 
ham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob—not of the 
philosophers and scholars.” 


1The Writings of Martin Buber, Will Herberg, editor. Meridian 
Books, 1956. 
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Instead of thinking about God and trying to 
devise systems big enough to include him, Pascal 
met God in personal experience. That is, he 
changed from an intellectual understanding of di- 
vine love to a dynamic encounter with love-in- 
action. : 

Simply to talk about “God’s steadfast love” 
will never bring the deepest fruits of faith. They 
come from experiencing that love as an under- 
girding force while one is struggling against 
affliction. 


 God’s steadfast love for man includes the 
strange and little-recognized ways our bodies are 
regulated. In a volume devoted to singing praises 
of divine care that sustains us even when we do 
not recognize it, red blood cells are described as 
“Freighters That Haul the Stuff of Life.” 

“In sheer magnitude, the human body’s trans- 
portation problem skyrockets past the limits of 
imagination. Each organ and tissue is made up of 
tiny cells. ... Numbering billions on billions, each 
cell is a microscopic chemical plant. If it is to 
function, it must receive a constant flow of raw 
materials. At the same time, its waste products 
must be removed. 

“This, then, is the problem: given a factory 
with ten times as many units as there are people 
on earth, how can constant two-way traffic be 
maintained to haul in essential supplies and carry 
off by-products? 

“Man’s Creator met the dilemma by installing 
a baffling maze of pipe lines. If all its parts—veins, 
arteries and capillaries—were coupled end-to-end, 
the line would stretch four times around the 
equator.” 2 


* As darkly hinted at within the most illumi- 
nated sections of Scripture, God’s steadfast love 
includes a note of sternness. This is vividly under- 
scored in Psalms 66: 5. 

God’s “terrible” deeds are a source of rejoic- 
ing! Out of what seems unadulterated tragedy 
and unqualified affliction, there may come wholly 
new evidences of divine love—for those who re- 
fuse to cease believing in God. 


2 Wonders of Man, by Gary Webster. Sheed and Ward, copyright 
1957. Used by permission. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


“Do not fear!” These words are not casually 
written. They comprise the basic mood of the 
religious man’s outlook on life. They are words 
that permeate the good news of the New Testa- 
ment. They were spoken by the angels who pro- 
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claimed the birth of the babe in Bethlehem; they 
were spoken again by the angel who witnessed to 
an empty tomb. Jesus’ whole life is an eloquent 
testimony to the conviction that life can be lived 
without fear. 

Indeed, the mood of the religious man is 
characterized, as Paul puts it, not by fear but by 
power (compare 2 Timothy 1:7). The natural 
state of man is a state of power. To be in fear is 
to be in an unnatural state. God meant for man 
to live with power: “God did not give us a spirit of 
timidity, but a spirit of power . . .” Wherever a 
life does not contain some element of power, it is 
not being lived in the manner it is intended to 
be lived. 

But much of contemporary life is lacking in 
the very power that Paul claims God has prom- 
ised. What, then, can we say to the one who knows 
more about fear than he does about power, who 
has had personal acquaintance with the feeling of 
helplessness but has had little firsthand contact 
with a sense of power? 

Perhaps the first hint is given here in the lament 
of Lamentations. Fears have to be faced. The path- 
way to the kind of faith that casts out fear is 
through examining the fears in all their intensity. 
One of the greatest contributions of psycho- 
analysis lies in demonstrating that no fear is ever 
quite so terrible when it is examined freely in 
the light of day. 

There is a sense, too, in which facing fear con- 
tributes to faith. “The fear of the Lorp is the be- 
ginning of wisdom,” declares the writer of Prov- 
erbs, and he might have said “the beginning of 
faith.” 

Fear arises when human resources are found 
to be inadequate, when human capacity to handle 
life seems to be lacking. The word of the Lord 
often comes best when one is in the depths of the 
pit or, as in Alcoholics Anonymous, when one 
no longer trusts in his limited human resources. 
God often does not have a chance when things 
are going well, or when fears are evaded, or when 
man seems to be facing an optimistic future. 

The writer of Lamentations describes his 
plight—flung alive into a pit, buried in stones, 
nearly drowned in water—then, crying out “I am 
lost,” the word of the Lord came to him. 

There is a sobering quality to the feeling of 
fear, a disciplining that makes for maturity. Only 
the fool never experiences fear. The wise 
man, recognizing it, is able to work it through, to 
strive to understand its origin, and to study the 
personal meaning of its presence in his life. But 
he does this against a background that reminds 
him that fear is not man’s natural state, that man 
is intended to live a life that is characterized by 
power. 

It may be the very absence of a sense of per- 
sonal power that leads a man to search out the 
source of all power and hence to seek to relate his 
life to God. 
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UNIT IX: GOD’S DESIRE FOR HIS PEOPLE 


August 23: 


Pleading for Forgiveness 
(World Service Sunday* ) 


oaa—~—The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Daniel 1 through 6; 9. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you begin your preparation for teaching this 
unit, “God’s Desire for His People,” you will do 
well to read Charles M. Laymon’s introduction in 
The International Lesson Annual, 1959 (page 
286). Note that there are six lessons in the unit 
based on Scripture taken successively from the 
Old Testament Books of Daniel, Joel, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Zechariah, and Malachi. Daniel and Jonah 
are better known to us than the others, but our 
understanding of them is often clouded by some 
rather bizarre interpretations and emphases. 

Laymon points out that the lessons deal with 
the nation’s overcoming some “everyday, garden- 
variety” sins: rebellion against God, formality as 
a substitute for humility and repentance in our 
religious practices, excessive pride, racial ex- 
clusiveness, the closing of hearts to God, and 
what he calls “anemic religion.” 

Today’s lesson is based on the first six and the 
ninth chapters of Daniel with special emphasis 
upon 9:4-10, 17-19. The theme of the lesson, 
“Pleading for Forgiveness,” should lead us to 
consider the constant necessity for repentance, 
confession of sins, and pleading for forgiveness. 

Helpful background reading for this lesson and 
the others in the unit may be found in Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, The 
Interpreter’s Bible, and The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Nations sin, too 
III. Confession and repentance 
IV. Plea for forgiveness 





*Send your World Service Offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 





How To BEGIN 


Begin by calling attention to the new unit, using 
some of the material discussed above under “Pre- 
paring to Teach.” Then, note that today’s lesson, 
entitled “Pleading for Forgiveness,” is based on 
Daniel’s prayer for forgiveness of Israel as found 
in the ninth chapter of Daniel. 

Observe that the sects have robbed the Book 
of Daniel of much of its precious truth for our 
time by making it a mechanical forecast of the 
future, a. timetable for the coming Day of Judg- 
ment. Forced and bizarre attempts to read con- 
temporary events into the mechanical forecast 
obscure the real relevance of the book to our 
own day and age. In times of crisis such as our 
own, when faith is severely challenged, we need 
such a call to devotion and to greater faith as is 
contained in the Book of Daniel. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Proceed with a consideration of the scriptural 
background. Observe that the Book of Daniel was 
written shortly after the outbreak of the Macca- 
bean revolt in 168 B.c. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, had issued 
orders for the outlawing of Jewish religion and 
the complete Hellenization of Jewish life. Among 
other things the Temple at Jerusalem had been 
desecrated by the erection of an altar to the Greek 
god, Zeus, and by sacrificing swine upon it. 
Throughout the land Jews were forced to make 
sacrifices to Zeus. 

At Modin, a little town not far from Jerusalem, 
the local priest Mattathias flatly refused and 
killed the Syrian officer who had issued the order 
as well as a turncoat Jew who had attempted to 
offer the sacrifice. The priest and his five sons 
fled to the hills and gathered about them a small 
band of loyal Jews determined to carry on the 
revolt. Due to the guerrilla-like tactics of the 
revolutionaries the revolt was amazingly success- 
ful; religious freedom was won in 165 B.c. The 
Temple was rededicated, and Jewish worship 
was restored. 

In the meantime, Jewish faith and loyalty had 
been subjected to the severest of tests. The pros- 
pects of the little band of revolutionaries against 
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the numerical strength and superior weapons of 
the legions of Antiochus were exceedingly dim. 
It was to strengthen the faith of Israel and to 
summon the people to unwavering loyalty in the 
face of persecution that the Book of Daniel was 
written. Its ground for hope is the conviction 
that when the issue is in God’s hands, one may 
act without fear of the consequences. 

The method the writer used to strengthen the 
faith of the people was to tell a story with a 
setting almost four centuries earlier. The hero 
of the story was Daniel who, with the help of 
God, had successfully resisted the tyrants of 
Babylonia during the closing years of the Exile. 
The first six chapters of Daniel tell of how Daniel 
and his friends on numerous occasions remained 
faithful in spite of the severest of ordeals. 

No mention is made in the Book of Daniel of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. But it was not difficult for 
the Jews suffering persecution under him to get 
the intended message. 

The ninth chapter of Daniel, especially verses 
4-10 and 17-19, contains a prayer of confession 
and a plea for forgiveness from the lips of Daniel 
but in behalf of the nation. There is a frank 
acknowledgment that the suffering of the peo- 
ple, as well as what has happened to Jerusalem, is 
just punishment for their sins. Hope lies not in 
their own merit but in the character of God. 


II. Nations sin, too 


One of the striking features of Old Testament 
faith is the way in which the nation Israel is 
personified. The focus of religion is the relation- 
ship that exists between God and the nation. 
When the prophets denounced sin, they were 
denouncing the sins of the nation. When they 
warned the people of God’s judgment, it was in 
terms of what he would do to the nation. 

Consequently, a national calamity such as the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the exile of the 
nation was vivid in the mind of Daniel as he 
offered the prayer that provides the scriptural 
background for today’s lesson. The desecration 
of the Temple and the persecution of the Hebrew 
people by Antiochus Epiphanes, which prompted 
the author of the Book of Daniel to write the 
story, was viewed as a judgment of God upon the 
nation for its sins. 

There is a lesson here for us. A nation, even 
a nation under God, can make mistakes and can 
sin dangerously. We must be on guard against 
self-righteousness and an attitude of “Our na- 
tion can do no wrong; we're always right.” 

Tucker (Adult Student) notes that Daniel 
mentions specifically some of Israel’s sin—national 
treachery, refusal to listen to the prophets, and 
turning away from the practices of religion (Dan- 
iel 9:5-7). Then he lists some of the sins of our 
own nation and insists that we ought to face 
them. He lists undue truculence with Russia and 
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Daniel 


failure to heed sufficiently the plight of the rest 
of the world. 

Stevenson (Wesley Quarterly) says that “all 
great powers, including the United States, make 
mistakes.” 

Let the members of the class list what they 
regard to be our greatest sins as a nation. Try to 
get them to think realistically and not superficial- 
ly about the matter. 

In a recent book containing a number of his 
essays (Pious and Secular America; Scribner’s 
and Sons, 1958) Reinhold Niebuhr describes 
America as “at once the most religious and the 
most secular of Western nations.” Does not this 
suggest a possible besetting sin of our nation— 
secularism—while at the same time we make 
great pretensions of piety? 


III. Confession and repentance 


Daniel’s prayer on behalf of his nation was a 
prayer of confession and repentance. Read 9: 
4-1la and note the earnestness, sincerity, and 
depth of his repentance. 

See also what Stevenson and Tucker have to 
say. Stevenson, for example, observes that con- 
fession of error and of sin is all but impossible 
for a nation. The typical procedure is to gloss 
over or cover up mistakes. Tucker emphasizes 
that Daniel’s prayer was not marked by boasting 
but rather by the confession of national sin. He 
also stresses that “It is not a sign of weakness; 
but rather, of strength, when a nation can list 
its moral weaknesses and national sins.” 
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Roy L. Smith (International Lesson Annual, 
1959, page 290) calls attention to the fact that 
public prayers of thanksgiving are rather common- 
place in American life but that public prayers of 
genuine repentance for the nation’s wrongdoings 
are sadly neglected. 


IV. Plea for forgiveness 


Daniel recognized that the national calamity 
that had befallen his nation was just punishment 
for the nation’s sins (9:11-14). Consequently, 
he did not seek relief and restoration by pointing 
to Israel’s good conduct record. After confessing 
the sins of the nation he put the nation at the 
mercy of God and presented an earnest plea for 
forgiveness (verses 17-19). 

Read Stevenson’s treatment of this under the 
heading “Appeal to God’s Mercy.” Tucker uses 
this as an occasion to discuss matters calling for 
prayer. He concludes with a call to America for 
some alert and wise praying. Done in a sincere, 
repentant spirit this could indeed work a miracle 
upon our national morale. 

When Daniel repudiated the bargaining spirit 
in religion, which seeks to win favor with God 
through a cataloguing of merit, and put himself 
and his nation at the mercy of God, he came 
close to the Protestant doctrine of salvation by 
faith. It is not what we alone do for ourselves but 
what God does for us that is our salvation, as a 
nation as well as individually. 

In our services of worship, prayers of confes- 
sion are followed by “words of assurance and 
promises of pardon.” Read some of these as 
found on page 511 of The Methodist Hymnal, 
noting that they can be applied to nations as well 
as to individuals. Also read the memory selection 
for today’s lesson, 2 Chronicles 7:14: “If my people 
who are called by my name humble themselves, 
and pray and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways, then I will hear from heaven, and 
will forgive their sin and heal their land.” 





Lessons for September 


Next month’s lessons in the International 
Lesson Series are a continuation of the six- 
session unit, ‘“God’s Desire for His People,” 
begun August 23. This unit concludes the 
quarter’s study of lesser known books of the 
Old Testament. These lessons will deal with 
the books of Obadiah, Jonah, Zechariah, and 
Malachi. 


The weekly topics are: 


September 6: The Peril of Pride 
September 13: God’s Concern for All People 
September 20: Peace Comes From God 
September 27: God Calls for Loyalty 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Someone has suggested that we should have 
a day of national penitence as well as a day of 
national thanksgiving. What do you think of the 
suggestion? 

2. What is your reaction to Stevenson’s com- 
ment, “If America abandons religion, she will be 
turning to secularism’’? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the lesson for next Sunday, 
“A New Spirit Renews People,” based on the 
Book of Joel. Urge the members of the class to 
read the entire book, giving special attention to 
1:15-20; 2:12-13, 21-23, 28-29. Also urge them to 
read the treatment of the lesson by Stevenson in 
Wesley Quarterly or Tucker in Adult Student. 

A very fitting way to conclude this lesson 
would be to offer on behalf of the nation a prayer 
of confession and a plea for pardon patterned 
after Daniel’s prayer. 


The Group in Action 





By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Viewing the unit as a whole: This unit consists 
of six lessons, beginning the last two weeks of 
August and continuing throughout September. 
The planning committee should carry through 
for all six sessions. The lesson material is based 
upon Old Testament prophets. 

Preparation: Even though your class may rec- 
ognize the value of advance preparation, a con- 
tinuing program of “education” at this point is 
probably advisable. So urge every member to 
read the lesson material in Wesley Quarterly or 
Adult Student and the Scripture passages upon 
which each lesson is based. In addition, ask two or 
three persons to read the exposition of the Book 
of Daniel in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, so 
that they can share extra insights with the group 
during discussion periods. 

To begin: Ask your group, Can you recall any 
major nation—including America—confessing 
that it has been wrong and asking forgiveness? 
The class might well discuss “saving face” versus 
“confessing errors” with regard to national policy. 
Where has the United States been wrong in the 
recent past? Suggestions are given in both Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student, but the group might 
well draw up its own list. Then ask, Do you con- 
sider prayer to God on behalf of our nation 
pertinent and important? If so, why? If not, why 
not? 

How to proceed: The class members who have 
read about the Book of Daniel in The Interpreter’s 
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Bible, Volume 6, might sketch in the background 
out of which this book was written. 

The group might then compare the ideological 
struggle between the Jews and Antiochus Epiph- 
anes with the struggle between Christianity and 
communism today. Helpful background reading 
for this can be found in three recent books: 
Communism and Christ, by Charles W. Lowry 
(Morehouse-Gorham Co., $2.75); Christianity, 
Communism, and History, by William Hordern 
(Abingdon Press, $2.50); and Christianity and 
Communism, edited by Merrimon Cuninggim 
(S.M.U. Press, $4). 

In addition, the group might explore God’s 
demand for justice as it applies to America. Has 
the relationship between God and the nations 
changed since Daniel’s time? If so, how? If not, 
what is the message of the Book of Daniel for 
America today? 

In closing: Instead of merely talking about 
prayer, your class might well conclude with a 
period of prayer for our nation. This might in- 
clude prayer for the health and direction of the 
President, the Secretary of State, and the Con- 
gress. 

Looking ahead: The exposition of the Book of 
Joel is found in Volume 6 of The Interpreter’s 
Bible. Two or three members of your class might 
be asked to read this and be resource persons for 
the next session. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% Recently a Methodist minister visited his local 
radio station to record a series of brief devotional 
meditations. The men on duty took the visitor 
over the entire station. He was especially im- 
pressed by the announcer’s booth: which included 
three tape recorders, two disc-type record play- 
ers, two telephones, ten complex dials, and at least 
thirty switches. 

Wearing elaborate headphones and watching 
a sweep-hand clock, the announcer had before his 
eyes a clip board with printed announcements 
concerning current offerings of the local movie 
theater. So for thirty seconds the highly skilled 
technician used the best of modern radio equip- 
ment to persuade his listeners that they should 
go to see Last of the Fast Guns and The Decks 
Run Red. 

Does the radio industry exist in order to sell 
tickets to Last of the Fast Guns? Of course not! 
Nonetheless, the “meaning” of the radio industry 
cannot be judged without taking into account 
the fact that in practice it does function to help 
sell movie tickets (and a host of other things). 
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Likewise, no nation exists just to protect op- 
pressors or war lords or munitions manufacturers. 
Yet when in fact it functions to do just these 
things, this cannot be overlooked in trying to 
decide the degree of guilt that attaches to the 
nation. 


‘ In a scathing indictment entitled Crowd Cul- 
ture (Harper and Brothers, 1952), Bernard Id- 
dings Bell insists that organized religion has 
major responsibility for national destiny. Our 
troubled world, he suggests, has no hope of sal- 
vation from disaster “if the Church remains an 
uncommited host of politely respectable people, 
willing to be led by professional ecclesiastics 
whose methods of promotion and administration 
are just about as worldly as those of the sick 
society they say they wish to reform.” 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One of the strong trends of our times is a tend- 
ency that is commonly spoken of as “together- 
ness.” This trend is documented on many sides, 
both secular and religious. It is not by chance 
that the Methodist family magazine is named 
Together. When McCall’s uses as its subtitle “The 
Magazine of Togetherness,” the implications are 
quite clear. Our time is an age when people are 
seeking intimate companionship to lessen the 
feelings of isolation and alienation. 

The religious community is properly a com- 
munity in which people can feel close together. 
The need for human fellowship is as basic as was 
Adam’s need for Eve. The human being becomes 
a person only in human relationships. We have 
an increasing appreciation of the fact that the 
most decisive factors in personality growth are 
personal relationships. 

Yet, even as we recognize the universality of 
the need for intimate contacts with others, we 
sense the dangers present in such needs. The 
greatest danger is that the need for companion- 
ship may be so real that it becomes the over- 
whelming, compelling drive in life, leading one 
to seek co-operative fellowship at almost any 
price. If a relationship with a neighbor is the all- 
important need, then whatever stands in the way 
of the relationship tends to be eliminated. If per- 
sonal convictions run into oppositions, then the 
tendency is to keep peace at any price, even if it 
means relinquishing the convictions! 

David Reisman in his book The Lonely Crowd 
(Doubleday) pictures the contemporary Ameri- 
can as carrying with him a sort of built-in 
radar screen on which he constantly receives 
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signals from those around him. The radar-oriented 
person never stays on a predetermined course, 
never gets his directions from a fixed point of 
reference, but is constantly changing his course 
according to the signals received from those in 
his immediate environment. Adjusting to the en- 
vironment, in the hope of thereby being accepted 
as belonging, seems to be the goal of many per- 
sons. 

This tendency toward being an “other-di- 
rected” person is understood not only in terms 
of listening for signals from contemporaries, but 
also in terms of shutting off any outside signals 
that are difficult to assimilate into a friendly, 
chummy companionship. 

It is to this very mood that the Book of Daniel 
speaks: “. ... we have not listened to thy servants 
the prophets” (Daniel 9:6). We have not listened 
because to hear the prophetic word would be 
to face the probability of disrupting the harmony 
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of the status quo, to question the present con- 
dition in the light of that ideal. 

The psychologist has a term to describe this 
mood: “selective inattention.” We are selectively 
inattentive to anything that threatens our se- 
curity. If our security seems bound up with our 
immediate associates, then we screen out of con- 
sciousness any word that might set us against our 
companions. Truth becomes an irrelevant concern 
and, indeed, may be selectively ignored if we 
suspect that it stands in the way of pleasant 
togetherness. 

So the Book of Daniel, taking vigorous excep- 
tion to anything that obstructs a clear and open 
channel to God, calls us to question ourselves on 
the point of conformity in order to create and 
maintain togetherness. More important than op- 
erating a radar screen to avoid collision with our 
neighbors is the task of keeping on the beam that 
originates with God. 


A New Spirit Renews People 





The Leader 


in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Joel 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


There is much in the scriptural background 
for today’s lesson that bears a resemblance to 
that for last Sunday’s lesson. There is the setting 
of a national calamity, a belief on the part of the 
writer that this calamity is brought on by the 
sins of the people, a call to repentance, and faith 
in the merciful nature of God. You will need, 
therefore, to make your plans in such a way as 
to avoid unnecessary duplication and to ac- 
complish a distinctive purpose in teaching this 
lesson. 

Since last Sunday’s lesson dealt with the na- 
tion’s confession of sin and plea for forgiveness, 
today’s lesson might very well concentrate on the 
renewal of spirit that comes to people when they 
“get right with God.” Your aim in teaching this 
lesson might be framed somewhat as follows: 
to help the members of the class realize that we 


are all dependent upon God and that his spirit 
and power are available to those who will con- 
dition themselves to receive it. 

Helpful suggestions for preparing the lesson 
may be found in Adult Student, Wesley Quarter- 
ly, Epworth Notes, The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol- 
ume 6, and The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Dependence upon God 
III. The nature of true repentance 
IV. Foretaste of Pentecost 


How To BEGIN 


You might begin by noting that last Sunday’s 
lesson was based on Daniel’s prayer in which he 
confessed the sins of his people and made an 
eloquent plea for forgiveness. We pointed out 
then that it is an element of greatness in a nation 
that enables it to face up to its sins realistically 
and to seek forgiveness from God. This, how- 
ever, is only the first step, albeit a necessary and 
difficult one, in the matter. The next step has to 
do with continuing to realize our dependence 
upon God and availing ourselves of his spirit and 
power. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 
The scriptural background for the lesson is the 
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Old Testament Book of Joel, particularly Joel 
1:15-20; 2:12-13, 21-23, 28-29. The political and 
the religious conditions described or implied in 
the book suggest a date somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 400 B.c. If this is the case, some of the 
sting of tragedy that had accompained the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the Babylonian captivity 
had already been removed by the more favorable 
treatment of the Persian rulers who had allowed 
the Hebrews who wished to do so to return to 
Jerusalem, to rebuild the city, and to restore the 
Temple and its worship. 

The desperate plight of the people that provided 
the occasion for Joel’s writing was a plague of 
locusts followed by a drought. In Joel 1: 4-20 there 
is a vivid description of the calamity that has 
befallen the nation, a call to mourning of all 
classes of people, an exhortation to the priests 
to call the people to the Temple for national re- 
pentance, and a warning that the disaster is a 
portent of the approaching day of the Lord. The 
prophet and even the animals cry to God for 
relief. 

In 2:12-13 the people are admonished to return 
to their gracious God, not only formally but spirit- 
ually. Evidently, the people heeded the repeated 
appeals of Joel and truly repented, for we have 
in verses 18-20 God’s promises to rehabilitate the 
land and in verses 21-23 Joel’s elaboration of 
some of the details of the restoration. Then, Joel 
looks into the future. What has happened leads 
him to predict that in the coming day of the 
Lord, God’s spirit will be poured out upon all his 
people (verses 28-29). 


II. Dependence upon God 


Joel, in keeping with traditional Hebrew faith, 
interprets what we call natural processes in terms 
of God’s action in accomplishing his moral pur- 
poses. Consequently, the plague of locusts and the 
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Physical disaster can be better faced if one is well grounded in his faith. 


U. S. Weather Bureau 


drought are seen as instruments of God’s judg- 
ment, and the removal of the locusts and the 
restoration of fertility to the land are interpreted 
as evidences of God’s favor. All of which points 
to man’s dependence upon God. 

Stevenson (Wesley Quarterly) , in a section en- 
titled “National Repentance,” has included a good 
discussion of the role of disaster in keeping man 
mindful of his dependence upon God. He notes 
how surely “the independence of arrogant human 
pride” produces moral laxness and contends that 
“We need to repent of the sins of independence, 
isolation, and pride.” Observe how he relates this 
to our own nation. 

Tucker (Adult Student) discusses the con- 
ditions that must be met if laymen are to lead 
in redeeming the common life of man. 

You will want to deal with the problem modern 
man has of seeing the hand of God in such ca- 
lamities as floods, fires, tornadoes, and dust 
storms, or wars and depressions. Our explanations 
are usually given in terms of nature or human 
nature. 

Norman F. Langford treats this whole matter 
in his exposition of the Book of Joel (The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volume 6). After a discussion 
of many of the issues involved, he concludes that 
a particular disaster may not be a judgment 
upon a particular people for particular sins. How- 
ever, he feels that, in the over-all view of history, 
natural calamities are indicative of disorders in 
the created world—disorders due to the disrup- 
tion by man’s sin of God’s original intentions in 
creation. 

The other side of the picture is that man’s 
blessings are due to the carrying out of God’s 
original intentions in creation and point to the 
ultimate fulfillment of these intentions. 

An acknowledgment of God’s hand in the dis- 
asters and in the blessings that come to man is 
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the basis for both repentance and renewal through 
the infusion of a right spirit. 


Ill. The nature of true repentance 


Joel 2:13, “. . . rend your hearts and not your 
garments,” reminds us that true repentance is 
no mere formality. It is not a matter of “going 
through the motions” but is a genuinely spiritual 
experience. In concluding his treatment of this 
lesson Stevenson reminds us that “God cannot 
pour out his Spirit on all flesh until we pour out 
our hearts before him in contrition.” 

Lest someone draw the hasty conclusion that 
there is no place in religion for forms or acts 
of repentance, it should be observed that Joel 
does not belittle them in the least. As a matter 
of fact, he honors the priests of his day and 
assigns them the roles of leadership in the na- 
tional repentance (1:13-14; 2:17). At the same 
time Joel recognizes that these outward acts are 
not ends in themselves. They are but means of 
effecting the inner attitude of true repentance, 
hence the exhortation “. .. rend your hearts and 
not your garments.” 


IV. Foretaste of Pentecost 


Recall here that one of the most widely used 
of our prayers of confession, an adaptation from 
Psalms 51 (see The Methodist Hymnal, page 
510), after an impassioned acknowledgment of 
sin and plea for forgiveness, concludes with the 
petition, “Create in us clean hearts, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within us.” The psalmist (51: 
11) goes on to say, 


Cast me not away from thy presence, 
and take not thy holy Spirit from me. 


This is the heart of today’s lesson. A renewal of 
the spirit is the positive outcome of genuine re- 
pentance. In Joel 2: 21-23, 28-29, it is made abun- 
dantly plain that God’s judgment is not merely in 
terms of disasters that are brought about by the 
imperfection in God’s created world but also in 
terms of the good that comes as vindication of 
the righteous. 

While verses 21-23 deal with some of the ma- 
terial blessings of God’s created world, verses 28 
and 29, along with verses 30-32, speak of the 
spiritual blessings brought to us through the gift 
of the Spirit. 

Verses 21-23 deal with the renewal of nature 
following the locust plague and the drought. They 
serve to remind us, as Stevenson points out, that 
nature in accordance with God’s plan has a way 
of renewing itself after any natural disaster; but 
this in itself is not enough. More important than 
the renewal of nature is the renewal of the spirit 
proclaimed in verses 28-32. 

Langford (The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, 
page 752) lifts up salient points made in these 
verses: (1) the gift of the Spirit enables those who 
receive it to discern and declare the will of God; 


(2) it is bestowed upon all the people of Israel 
without regard to age, sex, or class; and (3) 
faith in the God of Israel brings salvation and 
deliverance from judgment. 

The familar ring of verses 28-32 is not due 
to their position in the Book of Joel but to the 
use made of them by Peter at Pentecost (Acts 2: 
17-21). Peter, however, goes beyond Joel and 
extends the gift of the Spirit to non-Israelite be- 
lievers (Acts 2:39). 

Observe what Stevenson has to say about the 
verses in Joel that are a foretaste of Pentecost: 
“. . the early Christians felt that the ultimate 
meaning of these words pointed to God’s redemp- 
tive work in the souls of men. In this way he 
saved them from their sins and called them’ into 
a redemptive community.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you think is needed in the way of 
a new spirit in the life of our own nation? 

2. Is the current revival of religious interest 
in our country a genuine turning to God? What 
evidence can you give in support of your answer? 

3. How can we help bring about a moral and 
spiritual renewal in our country? 





Christian Education Week 


The 1959 theme of Christian Education 
Week, beginning September 27, is “The 
Christian and His Church.” 

The officers and teachers of your church 
school should make their plans early for their 
observance of this significant week. The 
August issue of The Church School is 
planned around the theme selected for this 
observance. That issue deals with various 
aspects of church-school leadership as re- 
lated to the church’s total program. 

Church School Rally Day is observed by 
most Methodist churches as a part of Chris- 
tian Education Week. The Methodist Disci- 
pline provides that the Church School Rally 
Day offering shall be used by the conference 
board of education for the promotion and 
strengthening of its work. 

Suggested programs for Church School 
Rally Day have been prepared and are avail- 
able from The Methodist Publishing House 
(10 cents per copy; 75 cents for twelve). 

One of the purposes of Christian Education 
Week in the local church is to honor church- 
school teachers and workers. “We Dedicated 
Ourselves—,” a service of dedication, has 
been prepared by Clarence Seidenspinner. 
You will find this service in the current issue 
of The Church School. 

For further suggestions for your planning 
for Christian Education Week, write to the 
Department of General Church School Work, 
Board of Education, P. O. Box 871, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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In CLOSING 


After calling attention to the theme of next 
Sunday’s lesson, “The Peril of Pride,” and urging 
the members of the class to read the Book of 
Obadiah, it will be very fitting to close with the 
first prayer of confession found on page 510 of 
The Methodist Hymnal. If a copy of the hymnal 
is not available, use Psalms 51:1-3, 10-11, sub- 
stituting the first person plural pronouns (we, 
us, etc.) for the first person singular pronouns 
(I, me, etc.). 





The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Preparation: In addition to the lesson material 
in Wesley Quarterly or Adult Student, you might 
well read the exposition of the Book of Joel in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6. One member 
of your class might read The Surge of Piety in 
America, by A. Roy Eckardt (Association Press, 
$3.50) and be prepared to evaluate the revival of 
interest in religion that has characterized our 
time. 

To begin: Ask your group, What is prosperity 
—an economy of abundance—doing to Ameri- 
cans? Is it making us smug and complacent? Is 
it making us proud? 

The discussion of this question might lead nat- 
urally into the Book of Joel, with its call to re- 
pentance. What is the significance of our present 
“return to religion”? Does this indicate a sincere 
interest in righteous living? If so, why has the 
crime rate and the juvenile delinquency rate 
jumped greatly during this very period? If some- 
one has read Eckardt’s book, he or she might 
share with the group some of the ideas contained 
therein. 

How to proceed: Point out that the Book of Joel 
emphasizes the importance of laymen’s religion. 
This is in line with Luther’s idea of the “priest- 
hood of all believers” and Wesley’s practice of hav- 
ing lay preachers. Your group might well discuss 
the question: What should be the role of the lay- 
man in the church today? 

Discuss Joel’s prophecy in 2:28-29. Note that 
this was quoted by Peter at Pentecost (Acts 2: 
17-21). What does this mean in today’s world? 
Have your group paraphrase this prophecy in 
their own words and write the most satisfactory 
version on the blackboard. 

Joel’s message was a call to repentance. For 
what should America repent? Have your class 
make a list of some of our national sins. Then 
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lead a discussion of these questions: What can we 
do about these sins? How can we express to God 
our genuine repentance? 

In closing: A brief prayer of repentance might 
conclude this time of self-searching and discus- 
sion. 

Looking ahead: The books of Obadiah, Jonah, 
Zechariah, and Malachi will be the basis of next 
month’s lessons. A committee might start reading 
the books in various modern-speech translations 
and the expositions of them in a commentary as 
a background for informed discussions. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ On a plane trip to the West Coast a few 
weeks ago, my seatmate proved to be especially 
interesting. 

The stranger with “the executive look” sat 
with his elbow just four inches away from mine. 
For precisely sixty-eight minutes he made no com- 
ment. There was no overture to cross the gulf 
between man and man. 

Many persons today would draw back in sur- 
prise at the notion of talking to a stranger about 
their joint Creator. 

It will be a sign of a new spirit with power to 
renew, I believe, when travelers spontaneously 
talk about God and goals because men in general 
are absorbed with these matters. 


’ Dean W. R. Inge’s Christian Mysticism, first 
published in 1899 and frequently reprinted, is 
a classic study of the questing spirit. It includes 
this brief analysis, which could be used as a 
springboard for an absorbing discussion of in- 
dividual and national goals: 

“Love is not love when it asks for a reward. 
Nor is the love of man to God any exception. He 
who tries to be holy in order to be happy will 
assuredly be neither.” 


’ Surveying his opportunities as a witness for 
Christ, Paul saw what he considered an open door 
in Ephesus. In the same breath that he mentioned 
it, he added, “there are many adversaries” (1 
Corinthians 16:9). 

As with persons, so with nations. Standing as 
America does before the open door of a new age, 
we face adversaries that are linked with the op- 
portunity. For one of our greatest national dan- 
gers is a smug acceptance of our material suc- 
cess. The prospect of new achievements in con- 
quering matter is actually frightening. 

Here are some of the fearful foes that lurk just 
inside every open door of success: 
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Pride, arrogance, and intolerance are likely 
to stem from any achievement that men acclaim. 

Laziness, smugness, and looking backward may 
result from any instance of accomplishment. 

Re-evaluation of values may accompany the 
winning of any struggle. It is impossible to push 
a door open without seeing a new perspective. 
Unless one’s outlook is to be changed by walking 
through a doorway, he must be absorbed in long- 
range goals. 

Part of America’s present dilemma stems from 
the way power and prosperity have been found 
in this rich new continent. No nation in history 
has ever had it quite so easy for so long a period. 
In order to be renewed by a new spirit, it may 
be that we shall have to be shaken by defeats and 
disasters that will help us rethink our national 
goals. 


& Joel’s vivid poetry promises that any man who 
keeps his eyes on God’s great things can over- 
come fear. A contributing factor is the psycho- 
logical law that no person can give equal atten- 
tion to two conflicting matters at the same time. 
One who is absorbed with God cannot pay too 
much attention to troubles! 

In the Methodist church of Lebanon, Illinois, 
a wide-eyed boy of three demonstrated this mat- 
ter recently. In the middle of the worship service, 
while the pastor was expounding from the pulpit, 
the youngster stepped into the aisle. Disregard- 
ing 150 pairs of eyes, which would have given 
stage fright to most adults in the gathering, he 
walked to the front of the sanctuary. 

For an instant he considered accepting the in- 
vitation behind the beckoning finger of a church- 
school teacher. Then he continued on his course 
and wandered about the house until he found 
his mother and contentedly crawled on the pew 
beside her. 

Desire for togetherness with his mother was 
so great that it dominated his entire outlook. He 
had no fear because he was completely absorbed 
in a quest! 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Peter Viereck in his The Unadjusted Man 
(Beacon Press, 1956) speaks of the need for 
Americans who are characterized by “adjustment 
to the ages, nonadjustment of the age.” In this 
contemporary book the author is reiterating the 
plea of Joel for men and women who will set their 
sights beyond the immediate scene, who will line 
up their lives with eternal values. Joel puts it 
pointedly as he speaks of the “valley of decision” 


when the “day of the Lorp is near” (Joel 3:14). 

We would like to believe that the church helps 
make possible the kind of individual decision that 
puts such priority on a relationship to God that 
all other areas of life fall into their proper place. 
If the church is to be such an agency, however, 
it must take on a rather special character. People 
grow, make basic decisions, alter the pattern of 
their lives only in a very special kind of atmos- 
phere. The atmosphere that facilitates meaningful 
personal growth might be referred to as “thera- 
peutic.” 

We have learned a good deal about therapeutic 
communities from the field of mental health. 
Many of our best mental hospitals conceive of 
their task in terms of creating a therapeutic cli- 
mate in every aspect of the institutional life so 
that wherever the patient turns he finds an at- 
mosphere that encourages his growth toward 
health. 

There is a growing conviction that many as- 
pects of the therapeutic climate so characteristic 
of the psychiatric institution can be developed 
within the fellowship of the church. To speak of 
a redemptive fellowship is tc speak of relation- 
ships that have strong therapeutic overtones. 

The major characteristic of a therapeutic com- 
munity is its accepting and nonjudgmental na- 
ture. In most of normal life a person is expected 
to measure up to certain predetermined standards, 
and deviations from commonly accepted behavior 
are not tolerated. In contrast, the therapeutic cli- 
mate is one in which a person is accepted as he 
is, whether he meets commonly accepted stand- 
ards or not. 

The amazing result is that, feeling accepted, 
an individual no longer finds it necessary to be 
on the defensive or to pretend to be other then he 
naturally is. Freed from the necessity of ward- 
ing off criticism or of defending himself against 
attack, he is now in a position, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, to begin to consider how 
useful and effective his habitual patterns of think- 
ing and action actually are. 

The result of this freedom is that the individual 
has a chance to think out loud in a tentative way 
without fearing that his remarks will be taken 
as his final judgment. It is as if he is given room 
to move around in without feeling that he is in 
a corner in which he has to protect himself against 
all comers. The accepting attitude supports him 
in his beginning attempts at breaking out of the 
mold of habitual behavior, makes possible tenta- 
tive exploration in new patterns, and hence pro- 
vides an opportunity for honest grappling with 
himself and his place in life. 

Such a therapeutic atmosphere within the 
church could make possible a free and open in- 
quiry into values that really operate in everyday 
life. Such an inquiry could well lead to a realign- 
ment of lives, adjusted not to each passing fancy 
but to eternal truth. 
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By NEVITT B. SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


I wonder if the time will ever come when the 
words “circuit rider’ do not thrill Americans. 
I hope not, for they are a tremendous part of our 
heritage. 

Give the lesson material in Adult Student a 
careful reading. 

Articles in the October, 1956, and February, 
1957, issues of The New Christian Advocate will 
prove helpful. In the first, locate “Backtrailing 
Peter Cartwright” and in the latter “Circuit Rider 
Among Land Grabbers,” which tells about the 
Reverend Frances Willis in early California. 

The November, 1958, edition of Together has 
an article on Peter Cartwright, “The Lord’s 
Breaking Plow.” There also is a moving poem by 
Carl Sandburg on the death of Mrs. Cartwright. 
If you have a copy of Endless Line of Splendor 
(out of print), read pages 41-57 and the tribute to 
the saddlebags on page 55. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scene 
II. The men 
III. The task 


On the grounds of the state Capitol building in 
Salem, Oregon, is a fine statue erected in honor 
of the circuit riders of the Northwest. When the 
statue was dedicated in 1924, these words were 
read, which might be used to start the class think- 
ing: 


God tramps on through the scourging rains, 
God vaults into the saddle, 





Mr. Situ is pastor of Sellwood Methodist Church, Port- 
land, Oregon. 
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The Circuit 
Rider 


Rides alone past the dusty plains, 

God’s back bends to the paddle— 
Cedar branches and sunlight through! 
And on, still on, speeds the lone canoe! 


God rides out on his ancient quest, 
Healing, saving, commanding; 

Here in the savage unknown West; 
Settlement, cabin, landing— 

Well they know the steady beat, 

In the stillness, of God’s horse’s feet. 


God rides out! And found three states; 
Their scourger, their defender; 

Guides their loves and tones their hates, 
Leads them into splendor! 

God—in the Circuit-Rider’s breast— 

Once more, God built a world—our West! 1 


Your introduction should make the class eager 
to understand better these heroes of the church 
and their work. 


How To PrRoceEeD 
I. The scene 


Gross (Adult Student) does us a favor in de- 
scribing in frank terms the sorry religious state 
of the new republic in America. 

Many Americans think that somehow the great 
guiding principles of the Western world are the 
result of the French enlightenment and subse- 
quent Revolution. But a look at the fruit that 
grew in France as a result of their sowing shows 
otherwise. Socially it terminated in an anarchy 
from which France has not yet recovered. Except 
under the despotism of the Napoleons, French 
society has known no real stability. 

The fruits of the “enlightenment” were not 
the reform of an obviously corrupt church, not 
even the rebuilding or the replacing of it. Rather, 
the clergy were deposed, faith ridiculed, and 
licentiousness encouraged. 

Lafayette will be forever enshrined in American 
history, and Washington and Franklin and Jeffer- 
son gained much inspiration from the intellectual 


1 Mary Carolyn Davies. Copyright, The Methodist Publishing 
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leaders of the French revolt. And yet a critical 
evaluation of history teaches us that the nation 
has grown a great distance beyond their concep- 
tion of it. No one at the Constitutional Convention 
dreamed of as complete a democracy as we ex- 
perience. In their great debates Douglas showed 
how far Lincoln had moved in his thinking be- 
yond that of the founders of the nation. 

No one of the founders of the nation was an 
active churchman, and the faith they held was 
antagonistic toward organized religion. Couple 
this with the lusty spirit of the frontier; add the 
commonplace nature of fatal dueling; mix in the 
danger of Indian attack, which bred in the settlers 
the belief that no trickery was too awful to be 
practiced on a savage; and you begin to see the 
sort of ethical and religious state into which the 
young nation might very well have drifted. 

Gross has stated facts very mildly when he 
says “To [Asbury] and his colleagues, great credit 
is due in changing the uncivilized region into 
an attractive paradise.” 


II. The men 


One cannot read of the high cost of circuit 
riding without a humbling sense of gratitude to 
the many men who did so much at such great 
cost. Out of 737 ministers who died before 1847, 
203 were under thirty-five years of age. Two 
thirds died before they had been able to serve 
twelve years; 199 died before serving five years. 

In 1805 Thomas Smith was appointed at a con- 
ference in Maryland to go six hundred miles up 
into New York to serve a parish three hundred 
miles long. Elijah Woolsey in 1803 found that the 
Albany District, for which he was responsible, 
demanded that he be away from home from eight 
to nine weeks at a time to cover its eight hundred 
miles of travel. James B. Finley, serving the Cross 
Creek Circuit in Ohio, on every round preached 
thirty-two times and met fifty classes. 

John Stewart has prepared for our perusal a 
“plan” for his Vincennes Circuit in Indiana in 
1821. It required 175 miles of travel every three 
weeks, with preaching six days each week—two 
sermons on Sunday. Thomas Morris in Kentucky 
reports that his district was “about one thousand 
miles round.” 2 In 1830 the Tazewell Circuit in 
Ohio was described as including twenty-eight ap- 
pointments, calling for more than three hundred 
miles of travel.3 

From 1800 to 1816 the standard salary for all 
ministers in the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
eighty dollars. In 1816 it was raised to one hun- 
dred dollars which was seldom paid in full.4 

Who were the men? They were common folk 
with uncommon courage and dedication. They 
were men who were willing, for the sake of a 





? Wade Crawford Barclay, Early American Methodism, 1769-1844, 
Volume I: Missionary Motivation and Expansion (‘History of Meth- 
odist Missions”); Board of Missions of The Methodist Church, 1949. 
Page 226. 

3 Ibid., page 247. 

“ The Story of Methodism, by Luccock, Hutchinson, and Goodloe. 
Abingdon Press. Page 273. 





great calling, to deny themselves comforts and 
safety, wives and children; to “take up their 
cross daily”; and finally to “lay down their lives 
for their friends.” 


III. The task 


Why? For no less a cause than “to reform the 
nation.” And these were the folk who could do 
it. Gross points out how they were the product 
of their times and admirably equipped to min- 
ister to those times. They were, by our standards 
for the ministry, uncouth and ignorant. Their 
preaching, we are told, was emotional to the 
extreme. 

Most evangelists (they come to every age) show 
that the fruits of emotionalism are easily dis- 
sipated. Many revivals, in the end, are no more 
effective than the passing of a strong wind. 

Here the genius of Methodism is seen, for the 
fruits of her revival were not wasted nor scat- 
tered, but were gathered together and nurtured 
in the church. 

The Congregational Catechism published in 
1844 contained a discussion of Methodist ecclesi- 
astical government (compared to the Congrega- 
tional). Among the results listed was this: “It 
deprives the church of resident pastors and teach- 
ers.” As to whether the system has produced any 
good, the answer is given “that the system has 
undoubtedly led to rapid growth, but it is adapted 
to the early operations of a new sect and a sparse 
population, and does not result in the highest 
edification and improvement of the people.” 5 

Well, they were right that the system of the 
itineracy, as it was practiced in those early days, 
was especially adapted to a sparse population. 
There had been considerable grumbling against 
Bishop Asbury when he had insisted that there 
should be no settled pastors. Each preacher was 
to move to a new charge each year. If a man 
were married or ill, or otherwise unable to fulfill 
these requirements, he was “located.” 


5 Methodism in American History, by William Warren Sweet; 
Abingdon Press, Page 128. 





For Your Reading* 


A Short History of Methodism, by Umphrey 
Lee and William Warren Sweet; Abingdon 
Press. $2 

The Story of Methodism, by Luccock, Hutch- 
inson, and Goodloe; Abingdon Press. $5 

Methodism in American History, by William 
Warren Sweet; Abingdon Press. $5 

An Album of Methodist History, by Elmer 
Clark; Abingdon Press. $3.95 

Methodism, William K. Anderson, editor; 
Abingdon Press. $1.50 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 

















How well this system fitted the needs of the 
time! Here were men on the move, always at the 
growing edge of the frontier. Methodist preach- 
ers may have been ignorant at first, but no one 
was allowed to remain ignorant; and a rigid plan 
of study was set down. Still, there was little time 
for writing sermons, and with moving every year 
a man could use his sermons more than once. 
(Did you ever try writing or even reading on 
horseback?) A few sermons, often delivered, 
could be polished into the high oratorical style 
that seemed to “go over” on the frontier. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What factors led to the low spiritual state 
in America at the close of the Revolution? 

2. The preachers of the period we are studying 
were very effective with little formal education. 
What justification is there for today’s demand in 
our church for an educated clergy? 

3. Can you justify Asbury’s demand that the 
ministers be moved every year? 

4, What justification can there be for the fact 
that Methodist pastors today stay considerably 
longer at their pastoral appointments? If one year 
was long enough for the circuit rider, why do 
our pastors stay in one church for several years? 

5. Someone said recently, “We’ve abandoned 
the circuits, the appointments, the camp meetings, 
and the Lord.” Is this sort of statement justified? 





The Church’s Role 
in Labor and Industry 


As the population of the nation and the 
membership of our churches are becoming 
increasingly urban and industrialized, we 
need to think about the guidance the church 
can give to those who work at machines, 
participate in management, provide the cap- 
ital in our society. This unit will deal with 
the church’s role in industrial relations and 
the implications of personal faith for daily 
work. 


The topics for discussion are: 


September 6: Our Economy and You 

September 13: Many Are Responsible 

September 20: The Church’s Role in Indus- 
trial Conflict 

September 27: Goals and prospects 


Two booklets * that would be helpful are: 


Ethics in a Business Society, by Childs and 
Cater; National Council of Churches. 50 
cents 

The Modern Samaritan, by Clair M. Cook; 
Board of Social and Economic Relations. 
35 cents 


* May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 
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In CLOSING 


We are free to criticize our church. We may 
also criticize our wives (or husbands), yet we 
are expected to love and cherish them. There may 
be some in your class who feel that Methodism 
has fallen from the glory shown in the circuit- 
rider days. But do not let the session end on a 
negative note. Point out to them that the glory 
of the “old-time religion” was that it was made 
to order for the “old times.” This was true of 
Methodism more than of any other denomination 
in America. 

The strength of Methodism today will be meas- 
ured by how well she adapts her methods “to 
serve the present age.” This does not mean that 
we will be “conformed to this world,” but that 
we will find the tools needed to transform it. 


fp The Group in Action 





By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: One of the most interesting characters 
in American history is the lonely circuit rider, 
making his rounds of the wild frontier, riding his 
patient horse, and, often, reading a book as he 
rode. 

Who was this man? Why did his persistence in 
bringing the gospel even to the most remote sec- 
tions of the savage wilderness serve to make the 
Methodist church so firmly a part of our national 
life? Today’s lesson examines this rugged man 
critically but sympathetically. 

Preparation: Several days before the class 
meets, write out on separate slips of paper a 
number of questions similar to those suggested 
below. Plan to ask each member of the class to 
draw a question slip and to give a brief reply, or 
you may wish to issue slips only to those mem- 
bers who usually are more reluctant to speak 
voluntarily. 

To begin: First, ask for a definition of “deism.” 
Call upon the student who was assigned to look 
up the word. Then ask the student assigned to 
read about attitudes toward religion during the 
French Revolution to give his brief report. 

Comment on the general drift toward cynicism 
and religious skepticism during the aftermath of 
the American Revolution and during the up- 
heaval in France. 

Move next into showing that America at that 
time was ripe for a virile, vigorous preaching as 
represented by the Methodist circuit rider. Com- 


Dr. SANDEFUR is professor of speech at the University of 
Akron. 
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ment on the idea that the circuit rider was part 
of the frontier, part of our westward movement. 

How to proceed: Here you may ask class mem- 
bers to draw question slips and to reply briefly. 
Questions may be as follows: 

1. Why does a breakdown in morals inevitably 
follow a lapse in religious beliefs? 

2. In what ways can the Methodism of the 
circuit rider be said to have stabilized America? 

3. How did Methodists show that religion and 
equalitarian democracy could thrive side by side? 

4. Read aloud the paragraph beginning, “A 
description of the ‘giants’... ,” then reply to this 
question: How can you account for the amazing 
effectiveness of these rough and hardy itinerant 
preachers? 

5. What probably induced the young men to 
become circuit riders? 

6. What does Gross mean by saying that the 
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Scattering Seeds 
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By NEVITT B. SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Here is another lesson of a very popular nature. 
Folk are interested in this sort of human interest 
material. I hope you are interested, too, for in- 
terest is contagious. - 

In Adult Student Gross covers the spread of 
Methodism in certain areas of the country with 
some special emphasis on New England. He de- 
scribed the difficulties encountered there by Meth- 
odist preachers, “a soil so hard and tempera- 
ture so low” that the seed could not flourish. 

Try to find out some pertinent details about the 
spread of Methodism in your own section. In 
Montana you will talk a bit of “Brother Van,” in 
Oregon of Jason Lee. In Kentucky and Illinois 
you will speak some more of Peter Cartwright. 

New Englanders especially will be interested 
in the article on page 1 on Jesse Lee. There is 
a fine article on “Father” Taylor’s work in the 
August, 1958, issue of The New Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

Throughout the West, Methodists should know 


itinerant preacher did nct wait for the people to 
call him; he went forth to call the people? 

7. Read aloud the paragraph beginning, “One 
such was Peter Akers... ,” then reply to this: 
Why was Lincoln so profoundly moved by the 
circuit rider’s words on slavery? 

8. Why did Bishop Asbury want to get the 
preachers “out of the cities to the people in the 
country”? 

9. Why did Asbury find it necessary to visit 
the dangerous frontiers to which he had assigned 
preachers? 

10. What is your opinion of the rough “mus- 
cular Christianity” of such men as Peter Cart- 
wright? 

In closing: Summarize the responses to the 
questions. Show that the circuit rider was an 
indispensable part of the frontier. 

Looking ahead: Urge all the class to read next 
week’s lesson with particular care. 


of Eternal Life 


of William Taylor. Jesse Walker should be re- 
called in Missouri and Illinois. 

The books listed on page 33 will give further 
information on early Methodists. Your local li- 
brary or older residents in your community may 
be sources of information for your own region. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. The spreading church 
II. The camp meeting 
III. Books and culture 


To BEGIN 

Before Festus and King Agrippa, Paul wit- 
nessed “I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, but declared first to those at Damascus, 
then at Jerusalem and throughout all the country 
of Judea, and also to the Gentiles, that they should 
repent and turn to God and perform deeds worthy 
of their repentance.” (Acts 26:19-20.) Change the 
place names, and you have a good description of 
the work of the Methodist church in the growing 
United States of America. 

After such an introduction as this, it might be 
well to present the material you have gleaned 
concerning the arrival and growth of our church 
in your area. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The spreading church 
As the infant nation grew, so did the Methodist 
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church. In 1800 there were 2,801 members in the 
whole West. By 1812 there were 31,741 persons 
who claimed membership. In 1830 the one west- 
ern conference had grown to eight with a member- 
ship of more than 175,000.1 That is a growth of 
172,199 in thirty years! 

Your class should realize that Methodism came 
to America 150 years after the pioneers of the 
other churches. In the first 25 years the popula- 
tion of the country had increased 36 per cent, but 
Methodism had increased 153 per cent. In 1810 it 
is said that one person in thirty-nine was a 
Methodist; by 1840 the ratio was about one in 
nineteen; and by 1860 one third of all American 
Protestants were Methodists.” 

Nathan Bangs of Connecticut was one of the 
most effective preachers of the early days. Here 
is an account of his preaching in a new settlement 
in upper Canada; but it might as well have been 
in the near-by Niagara circuit: 

“ “About 3 o’clock p.m., he arrived at the first 
house in the settlement, where the following con- 
versation took place between the missionary and 
a man whom he saw in the yard . . . the mission- 
ary inquired, “Do you want the gospel preached 
here?” After some deliberation it was answered, 
“Yes, that we do. Do you preach the gospel?” 
“That is my occupation.” “Alight from your horse, 
then, and come in, will you?” “I have come a great 
distance to preach the gospel to the people here, 
and it is now Saturday afternoon, to-morrow is the 
Sabbath, and I must have a house to preach in 
before I get off from my horse.” After a few mo- 
ments of consideration he replied, “I have a house 
for you to preach in, provender for your horse, 
and food and lodging for yourself; and you shall 
be welcome to them all if you will dismount and 
come in.” Thanking him for his kind offer, the 


1 The Story of Religion in America, by William Warren Sweet; 
Harper and Brothers. Page 320. 


2 The American Church of the Protestant Heritage, by Vergilius 
Ferm, Philosophical Library. Out of print. 
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odists. In this scene in The Bible and Sun Bookshop from 
the film, “John Wesley,”’ Charles Wesley (seated) and 
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missionary dismounted and entered the hospitable 
mansion in the name of the Lord, saying Peace 
be to this house. A young man mounted his horse 
and rode ten miles down the river, inviting the 
people to attend meeting at that house at ten 
o'clock a.m. of the next morning. 

“*At the time appointed the house was filled. 
When the missionary rose up, he told the people 
that whenever a stranger makes his appearance 
in a place the people are generally anxious to 
know who he is, .. . and what his errand is among 
them. “In these things,” said he, “I will satisfy 
you in a few words.” He then gave them a short 
account of his birth and education, . . . and call to 
the ministry, . . . and concluded in the following 
manner: “I am a Methodist preacher, and my 
manner of worship is to stand up and sing, and 
kneel in prayer; then I stand up and take a text, 
and preach while the people sit on their seats. As 
many of you as see fit to join me in this method 
you can do so; but if not you can choose your own 
method.” When he gave out his hymn they all 
arose, ... When he kneeled in prayer they all, 
without exception, kneeled down. They then took 
their seats and he stood up and gave out his text, 

. and he preached . . . Having concluded his 
discourse, he explained . . . his manner of preach- 
ing by itinerating through the country, his doc- 
trine, and how supported, &c. He then said “All 
you who wish to hear any more such preaching 
rise up,” when every man, woman and child stood 
up. He then told them that they might expect 
preaching there again in two weeks.’ ” 3 

So the church spread across the land. But in 
addition to this method, there also was used an- 
other effective tool. 


II. The camp meeting 


“Hardly a man is now alive” who remembers 
Paul Revere’s ride or who has attended a real, 
old-fashioned camp meeting. As we have described 
in some detail the coming of the itinerant mis- 
sionary, so we perhaps should quote an eye-wit- 
ness account of a Methodist camp meeting about 
1812. The description is in the English Captain 
Frederick Marryat’s Diary in America. 

“‘The camp was raised upon... a piece of 
table-land comprising many acres. About one 
acre and a half was surrounded on the four sides 
by cabins built up of rough boards; the whole 
area in the center was fitted up with planks, laid 
about a foot from the ground, as seats. At one end 

. . was a raised stand, which served as a pulpit 
. . . the whole of it was shaded by vast forest 
trees, which ran up to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet without throwing out a branch; and to the 
trunks of these trees were fixed lamps in every 
direction, for the continuance of service at night. 

“ ‘Outside of the area, which may be designated 
as the church, were hundreds of tents pitched 


3 Episcopal Methodism (1859), P. Douglass Gorrie. Out of print. 








in every quarter, their snowy whiteness con- 
trasting beautifully with the deep verdure and 
gloom of the forest. ... The tents were furnished 
with every article necessary for cooking; mat- 
tresses to sleep upon; some of them even had bed- 
steads and chests of drawers, which had been 
brought in the wagons. .. At a farther distance 
. .. hundreds of horses were tethered under the 
trees, and plentifully provided with forage... . 

“ “The major portion of those not in the [church] 
area were cooking the dinners. Fires were burn- 
ing in every direction; pots boiling, chickens 
roasting, hams seething; .. . 

“ “But the trumpet sounded. .. as a signal that 
the service was about to recommence, and I went 
into the area and took my seat. One of the preach- 
ers rose and gave out a hymn, .. . After the sing- 
ing of the hymn .. . he commenced an extensive 
sermon; it was good, sound doctrine and, although 
Methodism, it was Methodism of the mildest tone 
and divested of the bitterness of denunciation, 
as, indeed, is generally the case with Methodism 
in America... . 

“In front of the pulpit was a space railed off, 
and strewn with straw, which I was told was the 
anxious seat, and on which sat those who were 
touched by their conscience or the discourse of 
the preacher. On... one side . . . about twenty 
females, mostly young, squatted down on the 
straw; on the other a few men; .. . Gradually the 
number increased, .. . 

““At last an elderly man gave out a hymn, 
which was sung with peculiar energy; then an- 
other knelt down in the center and commenced 
a prayer, shutting his eyes and raising his hands 
above his head; then another burst into prayer and 
another followed him; . . . It became a scene of 
Babel; more than twenty men and women were 
crying out at the highest pitch of their voices, 
and trying apparently to be heard above the 
others. 


“Tt was a scene of horrible agony and despair; 
and, when it was at its height, one of the preach- 
ers came in and raising his voice above the tumult 
entreated the Lord to receive .. . those who now 
repented ... Another of the ministers knelt down 
by some young men, whose faces were covered 
up and who appeared to be almost in a state of 
frenzy, and putting his hands upon them, poured 
forth an energetic prayer, well calculated to work 
upon their over-excited feelings. Groans, ejacula- 
tions, broken sobs, frantic motions and convulsions 
succeeded; some fell on their backs with their 
eyes closed, waving their hands in a slow motion, 
and crying out—‘“Glory, glory, glory!”’” 4 

The question of the role of camp meetings in the 
church is the continuation of a question that has 
been with us from the beginning of this study. 
We must face the fact that our worship today is 








*From The Story of Methodism, by Luccock, Hutchinson, and 
Goodloe; Abingdon Press, 1949. Pages 253-56. 


a far cry from that of even a generation ago. But 
the change has not been all within one genera- 
tion. There are many in the church who feel that 
somehow this generation has been unfaithful to 
our heritage. But it has been a hundred years 
and more since there was any widespread field 
preaching in the Methodist church. Notice in the 
passage already quoted, that Brother Nathan 
Bangs wouldn’t even get off his horse until a 
building was provided for preaching. 

Time change. What aspects of the church must 
change with the times? What aspects must never 
change? What are incidentals? 


III. Books and culture 


The Methodist church of the early 1800’s seems 
crude to us. The people were ignorant, in many 
cases even illiterate. Gross’s point needs to be 
stressed—the Methodist church met the people 
where they were but it sought then to lift them, 
culturally as well as spiritually. 

Perhaps you have taken The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House for granted. Well, don’t! The literary 
activities of Methodism are “wonderful to be- 
hold.” 

An interest in religious literature was always 
one of Wesley’s paramount concerns, and it is an 
important part of the Wesleyan heritage. “The 
communion table and the book room have gone 
on down the centuries together.” 5 

Wesley admonished his preachers, “ ‘Take care 
that every society be duly supplied with books.’ ” & 
Wesley was one of the most prolific editors and 
publishers in history. 

The Methodist Book Concern was organized 
when the Methodist Episcopal Church was less 
than five years old, when there were few mem- 
bers and no money for the cause. John Dickins, 
secretary of the conference, should live in mem- 
ory, for it was his loan of six hundred dollars— 
his life savings—which launched what is now the 
largest religious publishing concern in Protes- 
tantism. 

In 1826 the direct ancestor of Togther, The 
Christian Advocate and Journal was founded. 
Within 12 months the circulation was 15,000. 
This soon grew to 30,000—the largest circulation 
of any periodical in the world at that time, the 
London Times not excepted. Covered regularly 
in Advocate were missions, literature, science, do- , 
mestic economy, and foreign affairs. 

Methodists were a reading people. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What accounted for the rapid early spread 
of Methodism? 

2. Which was more effective in the winning of 
the West, the itinerant preacher or the camp 
meeting? Why? 

3. What distinctive needs of frontier society 
were met by the camp meeting? 


5 Ibid., pages 367-368. 


6 Ibid., page 368. 
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4. Would a return to these aspects of “the old- 
time religion” be of significant help in meeting 
the religious needs of America today? 

5. Can you mention some methods that might 
be used today which might be as effective in 
reaching “the masses” as the methods used in the 
period we are discussing? 

6. How can we reclaim the sense of importance 
which our heritage gave to the reading and 
distribution of fine literature? 


In CLOSING 


Abraham Lincoln said, “The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, not less devoted than the best, is, 
by its greatest numbers, the most important of 
all.” Well, she had her numbers because she 
sought to minister to people in their situation and 
their need. 

Try to get across to your class that there are 
only some certain things that are demanded of a 
Christian church and that all else is the program 
we develop to accomplish those certain things. 
In this period we did it marvelously by these 
methods. Tomorrow we may do it in ways we do 
not foresee. The question is, How shall we min- 
ister today? 


p——The Group in Action 


By RAY H. SANDEFUR 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, says Gross, “the Methodist preacher was 
a civilizing agent as well as a soul saver.” We can 
best appreciate this dual influence by considering 
the several dramatic examples the lesson relates, 
showing how the church helped unify the scat- 
tered states of the new republic while at the same 
time it redeemed sinners. 

Preparation: Everyone enjoys an interesting 
story well told. The episodes in today’s lesson are 
excellent narratives. Plan to tell in your own 
words the story of early Methodism in New 
England and in what was then known as the West. 
Prepare to describe the camp meeting revivals of 
the period. Remember to keep the narratives lively 
and direct. 

To begin: Start the class by recalling that much 
of our early national history was tied to religious 
movements. Mention that the church helped shape 
our national character from the very beginning. 
Then show that Methodism, as it moved boldly 
onto the hard soil of New England and into the 
frontier wilderness, played an important part in 
creating a national unity and culture. 

How to proceed: Narrate briefly but vividly 
the episodes described in today’s lesson. Next, 
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lead the class into a group discussion by posing 
questions such as these: 

Why did New Englanders feel that a preacher 
must be liberally educated—a college graduate? 

Why did Methodism in New England, in spite 
of frigid opposition, attract important leaders? 

In what ways was Methodism a reasonable 
balance between Calvinism and unitarianism? 

Here turn the discussion to the westward march 
to the Mississippi Valley and ask the following: 

Why were the pioneers along the frontier par- 
ticularly ready for a warm, optimistic religion 
such as Methodism? How was the church adapted 
to their needs? 

Why was the evangelistic camp meeting so 
significant in the development of the West? How 
did it answer a social need? 

How do you account for the excesses of en- 
thusiasm in the camp meetings? 

In what way did the religious revivals upgrade 
the people and lift their cultural level? 

Why did religious experience and active church 
participation so often give valuable training for 
future leadership? 

In the discussion in response to the above ques- 
tions, direct the group to an understanding of the 
America of the nineteenth century. Try to de- 
velop a feeling of the times. Show that the surge 
of enthusiasm and hope along the frontier was a 
complement of the Wesleyan movement. 

In closing: Mention that The Methodist Church 
of today is a considerable refinement of that young 
church of the newly developed nation. Its 
preachers are liberally educated, its program dig- 
nified, its services an expression of culture. How- 
ever, it still contains the original warmth and 
optimism and its dedication to bringing the gospel 
to people everywhere. 

Looking ahead: Appoint a panel of five or six 
members to plan for next week a discussion of 
the topic: How can we best educate Christians 
in order to combat ignorance, prejudice, and 
complacency? 





Music Ministry 


Music Ministry will make its first appear- 
ance with the October, 1959, issue. 

This new periodical is planned for those 
persons who are concerned with music in the 
church and church school: choir directors, 
organists, pianists, choir members, depart- 
mental leaders, members of music commit- 
tees, and pastors. In fact, Music Ministry 
will be related to every aspect of the min- 
istry of music in the local church. 

A music insert will regularly provide choir 
directors with reference copies of some of the 
finest choral music available. 

Subscriptions may be sent through the 
regular curriculum channels. ($2.40 per year 
in bulk mailing; $3.00 per year for single 
subscriptions. ) 
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The Leader in Action 








By NEVITT B. SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


After an eighteen months’ visit to the United 
States some two years ago, the Reverend Alan 
Walker of Australia presented some of his im- 
pressions of American Methodism in the Feb- 
ruary, 1958, issue of Together: “A Look at Us... 
From Down Under.” This article gave three state- 
ments relative to Christian education. 

Among the strengths of our church noted by 
the Australian Methodist were “The strong link 
forged between Methodism and higher education”’ 
and “The adult Christian-education program of 
the church.” 

On the debit side he deplored “The weakness 
of work among teen-agers.” In amplifying this 
statement he said, “Generally, it seemed that 
churches were asking little of youth—no challenge 
—and were thinking too much in terms of enter- 
tainment.” 

In this week’s lesson we will look at the growth 
of our educational concerns as a denomination. 
You will want, also, to cast some searching glances 
with your class at your own educational attitudes. 

I once served in a fairly large church that had 
no educational program in any sense for persons 
beyond high school age. Another church may at- 
tract a group of adults to a “Bible class” but 
cannot interest young adults in any church-school 
activities. At a recent conference of curriculum 
writers for adult materials one author stated his 
opinion that in vast areas of the church the adult 
classes are only “captive audiences,” held by 
custom, and unwilling to do more than listen to 
lectures. Many pastors have expressed the opinion 
that we are trying only to entertain our youth— 
not educate them. It might be fruitful to bring 
these disturbing statements to the attention of 
the class. 

In the December, 1958, issue of The New Chris- 
tian Advocate, the article, “John Baldwin Made 
Grindstones and Colleges,” tells the story of a 
great Methodist educator. The October, 1958, 
edition of Together has an article entitled “Meth- 
odists Still Start Colleges.” Another interesting 
aspect of eduction is discussed in the November, 
1958, Together under the title, “Why Don’t Meth- 
odists Have Parochial Schools?” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The Wesleyan heritage 
II. American beginnings 
III. Theological education 
IV. Implications for today 


To BEGIN 


Why not begin the class session with something 
of the history or present activity of the Methodist 
institution of higher learning in your own vicinity? 
Nearly every area of our church is served by a 
fine school, although there are no Protestant col- 
leges at all in New Mexico, Wyoming, Nevada, 
or Hawaii. 

Perhaps you know of some young person from 
your church who is studying in one of our Meth- 
odist-affiliated schools. Mention him by name, 
giving some personal interest to the subject. 

You might make such a statement as this, 
“Robert was able to go to Wesleyan because the 
Methodist church, through the years, has taken 
a keen interest in educating boys and girls and 
men and women. At school he is finding the mind 
of Christ brought to bear on the affairs that oc- 
cupy the minds of men. The idea of such a school 
for our area was born in the mind of .. .” You 
must supply the details. If you can’t find out any 
details, simply give the name. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The Wesleyan heritage 


So often, in our church, we find ourselves back 
again in England in the eighteenth century learn- 
ing at the feet of our father, John Wesley. No 
narrow man, this. The amazing thing is that 
what he had to say on many subjects still makes 
sense. Oh, to be sure, there are places where we 
may feel justified in taking exception. But by 
and large, the thinking of Wesley is still good 
thinking for any age. 

Education was of major importance to John 
Wesley. His class meetings had educational values » 
and purposes. The hymns of Charles and John 
Wesley were intended to instruct the mind as 
well as to inspire the soul. Expressions of his 
interest in education were the Kingswood School 
and the School of Sixty, which met in John 
Wesley’s own house in London. It was for the 
poor, who attended without tuition. If it were 
needed, even clothing was supplied. 

Arlo A. Brown gives this reference to Wesley’s 
advice concerning the teaching of children: 

“ “Wherever there are ten children in a Society, 
spend at least one hour with them twice a week. 
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And do this, not in a dull, dry, formal manner, 
but in earnest, with your might. “But I have no 
gift for this.” Gift or no gift, do it, else you are 
not called to be a Methodist preacher. Do it as 
you can, till you can do it as you would. Pray 
earnestly for the gift and use the means for it, 
particularly study the children’s tracts.’ ” } 

Aside from formal education, Wesley urged 
wide reading upon Methodists. The list of Wesley’s 
works compiled by Richard Green comprises 
more than four hundred pamphlets, abridgments, 
translations, volumes of sermons, etc. It was about 
1738 that he started writing and distributing 
tracts. The success of this venture was amazing 
even to him. He also compiled the Christian 
Library, a series of some fifty volumes, including 
some of the masterpieces of world literature. The 
set was intended for the use of his preachers and 
the general public. 

To be a preacher under Wesley was to be a 
book salesman as well. They were to carry books 
with them on all their rounds: “Exert yourselves 
in this. Be not ashamed. Be not weary. Leave no 
stone unturned.” 

Further, “Carry one sort of books with you 
the first time you go the round, another sort the 
next time, and so on. Preach on the subject at 
each place; and, after preaching, encourage the 
congregation to buy and read.” 

At the Conference of 1767 he asked, “How may 
books be spread more?” And the answer given 
was, “Let every Assistant give them away pru- 
dently; and beg money from the rich to buy books 
for the poor.” 

His preachers were to be diligent readers, and 
he warned that no one could be a “deep” preacher 
without extensive reading, “any more than a 
thorough Christian.” They were to spend “at 
least five hours in tweny-four in reading the most 
useful books.” 2 


II. American beginnings 


Asbury was not as convinced of the need for 
education as was Wesley. It might be noted that 
he was interested in founding secondary schools. 
It may well be that he felt there were enough 
colleges on the Atlantic seaboard and that the 
real need was not for more of them but for the 
secondary schools. But we must admit that he 
surely worked hard for Cokesbury College. He 
begged funds for the school in every place he 
visited and contributed generously from his own 
meager income. It is understandable that, when 
the building burned, he wrote in his Journal: 

“We have now a second and confirmed account 
that Cokesbury College is consumed to ashes, 
a sacrifice of about ten thousand pounds in about 
ten years. Its enemies may rejoice, and its friends 
~~ 2 From Methodiem, William K. Anderson, editor; Abinzdon Press; 


— from Minutes of the Methodist Conference, 1744-1798, John 
ason. 

? Wade Crawford Barclay, Early American Methodism, 1769-1844, 
Volume I : Missionary Motivation and Expansion (‘‘History of Meth- 
— 7 alld Board of Missions of The Methodist:Church, 1949. 

age xviii f. 
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need not mourn. Would any man give me ten 
thousand pounds a year to do and suffer again 
what I have done for that house, I would not do 
it. . . . The Lord called not Mr. Whitefield or 
the Methodists to build colleges. . . . I feel dis- 
tressed at the loss of the library.” * 

It is a sad quirk of fate that not a single one 
of the schools in the establishment of which 
Asbury had a hand became permanent institu- 
tions. This was partly due to the fact that they 
were all well off the beaten track so that the 
students might be shielded from “the world, 
the flesh and the devil.” This made their support 
difficult. With this must also be considered the 
apathy on the part of many Methodists to educa- 
tion and the poverty in which they lived. 

It was finally between 1820 and 1840 that the 
great college-building era arrived in our church. 
Gross’s account of this great period reads like 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, for it, too, is a 
chronicle of faith. 

I hope that the class always reads the lesson in 
advance. I also hope that you never use the system 
of having the students take turns reading para- 
graphs from Adult Student. But regardless, do 
not have them read these names over in any such 
fashion! 

Go through this material on the early colleges 
and pick out names of people and places that 
“ring bells” with you, and comment on them. Use 
such statements as, “Isn’t it interesting to know 
that Randolph-Macon was founded in order to 
provide an education for less than one hundred 
dollars per year?” 


III. Theological education 


Until very recently the established norm for 
theological! education in the Methodist church was 
the “conference course of study.” It was pro- 
vided, however, that if the candidate desired, he 
could attend an accredited theological school 
instead. The case is exactly opposite now. 

It is interesting to note that, even while they 
were founding colleges all over the land, Meth- 
odists were deeply distrustful of schools to train 
the clergy. When Indiana Asbury was founded, 
the word “seminary” was used in the title, but 
the founders were loud in maintaining that by 
“seminary” they certainly meant no “manufactory 
in which preachers are to be made.” 

The 1784 Discipline said concerning studying 
and soul-saving, “ ‘If you can do but one, let your 
studies alone. We would throw by all the libraries 
in the world rather than be guilty of the loss of 
one soul.’ Peter Cartwright said educated 
preachers were like ‘lettuce growing under the 
shade of a peach tree.’ ” It was further stated that 
theological schools turned out “ ‘learned dunces 
and second and third-rate preachers.’ ” ‘ 

Umphrey Lee, chancellor of Southern Meth- 


3 Methodism in American History, by William Warren Sweet; 


Abingdon Press. Page 208. 
4 William Warren Sweet, op. cit., page 223, f. 
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odist University, has given a very good account 
of the reasons for this attitude: 

“It must be remembered that the Methodist 
Church was a church that had been formed out 
of Societies which John Wesley had never in- 
tended to leave the Church of England. Because 
of this he had recruited his preachers for what 
he called an extraordinary work. Since they were 
extraordinary messengers, they were to do only 
one thing—to preach what we today call evangelis- 
tic sermons. Consequently these preachers were 
moved frequently, because John Wesley thought 
that their preaching would wear out both them- 
selves and the congregation in a short time. He 
did not think that their preaching and the services 
that were called Methodist supplanted public 
worship, particularly that of the Church of Eng- 
land. In the United States, however, there was 
no Church of England service after the Revolu- 
tion, and the Methodists probably would not have 
attended if there had been. The only preachers 
whom the Methodists knew were their own Meth- 
odist preachers. To them the Methodist services 
were public worship, even when they had dis- 
carded the Sunday services, the abridgment of 
the English liturgy which John Wesley sent over. 
Because of this historical accident—the evolution 


The Chapel of Duke University, a Methodist university. 
Jim Nabors 








of the Methodist Church out of Societies which 
were intended to be simply organizations, like 
a modern missionary society, to supplement the 
regular work of the church—Methodists inherited 
a predilection for Methodist preachers who had 
little formal education.” 5 

And so it was not until 1841 that the first 
Methodist theological school opened its doors— 
the ancestor of the Boston University School of 
Theology. And when, in 1854, a theological school 
was founded in Evanston, Illinois, the names 
“seminary” and “theological school” were de- 
liberately set by in favor of the more evangelical- 
sounding “Garrett Biblical Institute.” 

But whatever may have been our sins of omis- 
sion in the past, today Methodists are ardent in 
their support of their theological schools, and 
in this quadrennium two new ones are being 
launched—National Methodist Seminary in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and the Methodist 
Theological School near Delaware, Ohio. This will 
bring the number of our theological schools to 
an apostolic twelve. 


IV. Implications for today 


The two new schools of theology scheduled 
for this quadrennium are part of the current four- 
year emphasis on higher education. This empha- 
sis finds its source in the church’s recognition 
that we are doomed unless “the rising genera- 
tion” is trained, and trained so that Christ rules 
in the thinking of the students. 

But an emphasis on education by The Methodist 
Church began before 1956 and must last far be- 
yond the next General Conference. Here the 
emphasis begins with Wesley, or before, and must 
never be abandoned. And the emphasis must go 
beyond an interest-in schools and formal educa- 
tion. There is a terrible lack of real education for 
adults in many, many of our churches. There is 
the need for vital thinking and a search for new 
methods and new approaches to education in the 
church. 

All against his desires, John Wesley went into 
the fields to preach. The methods served his day 
well. Perhaps we need to find something just as 
radical for our own time, if we are to “unite the 
two so long divided—knowledge and vital piety.” 


QUESTIONS FoR DiscussION 


1. What do you think Alan Walker meant when 
he said that in our churches we are “asking 
little of youth . . . thinking too much in terms 
of entertainment”? Do you think this analysis 
is justified? 

2. Is your adult class a real educational experi- 
ence, or do the members of the class expect the 
teacher to “do it all”? Are study and thought 
put into the lesson, or is the teacher expected to 
predigest it and spoon-feed it? 


5 From For the Rising Generation, by Umphrey Lee; Abingdon 
Press. Used by permission. 
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3. What is the difference between education, 
indoctrination, and training? Which should be 
the role of the church? of the school? 

4. Does a man need an education in order to 
“save souls”? How can you justify the present- 
day requirement for an educated ministry, when 
for so many years our church prospered wtihout 
any such? 

5. One of the early Methodists attacked theo- 
logical education, arguing that it was blasphemy 
to try to prepare a man for the “Lord’s work,” 
for God “would never call a man if he were not 
prepared already.” What do you think of such an 
argument? 

6. Is your church doing all it can and should 
for the support of higher education in your area? 
The General Conference set a goal of one dollar 
per member per year. Does your church meet 
that? 

7. Is there a real educational program for older 
youth and adults in your church? Are you doing 
your part? Suggest possibilities for improving 
your parish educational emphasis. 


In CLOSING 


Education is a far bigger affair than schools or 
classes. It involves an entire mind-set. Early 
Methodist preachers who did not—would not— 
go to school, still were educated. And, what is 
more important, they were not allowed to stop 
educating themselves. We have so many more 
opportunities, but the question must arise as to 
whether we are looking for education or enter- 
tainment. What does our absorption with televi- 
sion say to this? Is our goal there education? Are 
we forgetting how to read? A church member 
said to me recently that it had been three years 
since she had read more thar signs, newspapers, 
and menus. 

You will have succeeded as a teacher if you 
can inspire in your class a desire to learn and can 
point out to them some means of doing it. 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Our age, with its complex and multi- 
plying problems, calls for the keenest minds, the 
most disciplined and learned thinkers to lead us 
safely into the world of tomorrow. Christian 
Americans have long realized that if this leader- 
ship is to rest with those who are ready and 
willing to build a world based on Christian princi- 
ples, the church must establish schools, colleges, 
and universities. Today’s lesson shows the signifi- 
cant contribution The Methodist Church has made 
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toward linking knowledge and religious conviction 
to help create our Christian culture. 

Preparation: Arrange for the five or six panelists 
appointed last week to sit in a semicircle at the 
front of the room facing the class. If you choose, 
the questions suggested below may be directed 
to the panel members. Ask for impromptu replies. 
Or you may hand the questions to them several 
days before the class meeting, and ask them to 
prepare replies in advance. 

To begin: Read aloud the opening paragraph in 
today’s lesson (or give the content in your own 
words). Comment on the general idea that in this 
day of resurging interest in knowledge of science 
and mathematics, we need to keep a sensible 
balance not only with other areas of liberal educa- 
tion but also with religious instruction and Chris- 
tian teaching. 

How to proceed: Begin the panel discussion by 
asking: What is an educated man? 

In replying, the panel should note John Wesley’s 
background. He was broadly educated. He was 
a scholar whose mind was disciplined by vigorous 
study and work. He was not, however, a man 
who simply lived in an “ivory tower.” He was 
very much in the rough and tumble of everyday 
life. His Christian principles, linked with knowl- 
edge, made him an effective leader. 

Then ask the panelists questions such as the 
following: 

In what ways did the Sunday school establish a 
system of religious instruction? 

How did Methodist interest in education help 
lay the foundation for today’s national educational 
program? 

Why was the Methodist church interested in 
educating all its members? 

How was the philosophy of education for all 
a reflection of the “common man” democracy of 
Andrew Jackson? 

How can the church overcome the hostility 
with which some people are prone to view educa- 
tion? 

In what specific ways does our age call for 
educated Christians who are dedicated to the 
discovery of truth? 

Allow enough time toward the last part of the 
period to permit questions and comments from 
the remainder of the group. Keep the discussion 
centered on the theme of the need for education 
coupled with Christian ideals in order to meet 
the problems of today’s world. 

In closing: Restate some of the conclusions re- 
sulting from the discussion. Make the point that 
one reason for the enduring greatness of the 
Methodist church is its historic interest in educa- 
tion. Show that one sure way of having Christian 
leaders tomorrow is to train and educate potential 
leaders today. 

Looking ahead: Ask the group to reflect on the 
importance of missionary work as they read the 
lesson for next week. 
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Missionary Beginnings 


oa——The Leader in Action 








By NEVITT B. SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


On May 4, 1814, a heavy sea beat on five English 
ships bound for India. At sunset the little fleet 
stopped, almost in sight of their goal. The tolling 
of a bell was heard, and a coffin was carried onto 
the deck, where soldiers were drawn up in ranks. 
The crew and passengers gathered round, as a 
missionary read the burial service. Just as the 
sun sank from view, the coffin was lifted over the 
side and dropped, to sink beneath the waters that 
laved the shores of Ceylon, toward which Thomas 
Coke was bound. 

Here, in its sixty-seventh year, had come to an 
end the earthly life of a man who had brought 
the episcopacy to the Methodist. church in 
America. His body was buried at sea, but no seas 
could quench the spirit of missionary ardor of 
Thomas Coke’s soul. That spirit still burns in 
the church of which he was the first bishop. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Our denomination publishes an unusually fine 
missionary magazine, World Outlook. Your church 
may have a file of this publication, or you may 
have a subscription yourself. It is full of articles 
and pictures that will make this lesson come alive 
for your class. 

The Adult Student lesson material is basic for 
this course. See also the list of resources given 
on page 33. 

Is there a person from your church serving as 
a missionary somewhere? If so, surely someone 
has a recent letter from which you could quote 
a paragraph or so. Your pastor is probably on the 
mailing list for letters from several missionaries. 
These might be used in the same way. However, 
this is a lesson on the history of missions, so do 
not spend much time in discussing what is going 
on today. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Opposition—then and now 
II. Forerunners—Coke and Stewart 





*Send your World Service Offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


(World Service Sunday*) 


III. West and South 
IV. “What think ye?” 


To BEGIN 


You might begin with some mention of mis- 
sionary work being done by members of your 
church, or with a paragraph from a missionary 
letter. Or possibly you would use the opening 
paragraph above concerning Thomas Coke. 

Or this might catch the attention of the class: 
“Did you know that a missionary to Nova Scotia 
founded the Methodist work in the West Indies?” 
The story is that on his second trip to America 
Thomas Coke was bound to Nova Scotia to visit 
the work that had been started there by our 
young church right after the Christmas Con- 
ference. But his ship was driven by adverse winds 
to the West Indies where he remained for about 
two months. Gross’s material sheds some light on 
his work in the Indies. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Opposition—then and now 


You can be fairly certain that there is someone 
in your class who believes “There are enough 
heathen at home! We needn’t go abroad to find 
them!” A great many insist that other people have 
“beautiful religions’ and that for us to go to 
them with ours is an affront. Many other religions 
are beautiful in books, but they have not the 
transforming power of Christianity. 

The history of the church has been full of those 
who have opposed “foreign missions.” From the 
beginning Paul was hounded by people who 
wanted the gospel to be an exclusively Jewish 
affair. I imagine that there were many who 
thought that Augustine of Canterbury was “daft” 
to want to go to England—the ends of the earth 
—with the gospel. And when, in 722, Boniface 
went from England to preach to the Germans, I 
imagine that there were many who exclaimed 
that there was still plenty of work to be done 
in many places at home. 

Of an entirely different sort was the opposition 
of the early Methodists to the organization of a 
board of missions. They felt much as we might 
feel if it were suggested that there should be a 
board of worship or a commission of Holy Com- 
munion in the church. “What is the task of the 
church, but missions?” they asked, just as we 
might say, “What is the church besides worship?” 
There are few aspects of church life that don’t 
need direction and stimulus, and for this purpose 
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Thomas Coke 


the various boards and agencies of the church 
have been established. 


Il. Forerunners—Coke and Stewart 


Thomas Coke’s appearance in Methodism seems 
almost providential. He was an Oxford man—he 
even earned there his Doctor of Laws degree. 
He was ousted from his parish for his Methodist 
leaning and became Wesley’s chief helper. It is 
amazing to note that while he was serving as one 
of the two bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, he was also in virtual charge 
of the Methodist work in Ireland and was over- 
seeing the work in the West Indies—plus travel- 
ing extensively in England. 

Coke had come into a large personal fortune, 
and all of his traveling was done “on his own,” 
including crossing the Atlantic eighteen times. 
Most of his fortune was lavished on Methodist 
missions. He never reached either Africa or India, 
but he was much interested in getting missions 
started on those continents. 

The story of John Stewart is as romantic as 
any in the history of the church. A free-born 
mulatto, he was living in drunken poverty with a 
tavern keeper in Marietta, Ohio, when Marcus 
Lindsey, a Methodist preacher, came to town. The 
voice of the preacher reached even into the depths 
of soul where John Stewart dwelt, thinking of 
suicide, and he was converted. He rented a house 
and practiced his trade of a dyer, joined the 
church, and was licensed as an exhorter. 

It was after a severe illness that he had the 
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moving experience described in Adult Student. 
Setting off toward the Northwest, he began his 
work among the Delaware Indians. Later, using 
a Negro, Jonathan Pointer, as interpreter, he 
worked among the Wyandottes. 

Stewart mixed singing with his preaching and 
exhorting, in time winning a large number, in- 
cluding his interpreter and several chiefs. After 
he applied for and was granted a local preacher’s 
license, several local preachers volunteered to 
work with him. In their company he labored until 
his death in 1823, at the age of 37. Over his grave 
is a marker with the words, “Earth for Christ.” 


III. West and South 


The story of the Indians who came to St. Louis 
seeking the “white man’s Book of Heaven” is very 
moving. It is a sort of tragedy that they met 
General William Clark (of Lewis and Clark 
fame), for he was a Roman Catholic. This was 
perhaps the largest contributing factor to their 
having to return without the Book. The moving 
address of Ta-Wis-Sis-Sim-Nim was widely re- 
ported and was the call of Jason Lee to the Oregon 
country. 

““My people sent me to get the white man’s 
Book of Heaven. You took me to where you allow 
your women to dance, as we do not ours; and the 
Book was not there! You took me to where they 
worship the Great Spirit with candles, and the 
Book was not there! You showed me images of the 
Great Spirit and pictures of the Good Land be- 
yond, but the Book was not among them to tell 
me the way. I am going back the long trail to my 
people in the dark land. You make my feet heavy 
with gifts, and my moccasins will grow old in 
carrying them, and yet the Book is not among 
them! When I tell my poor blind people, after 
one more snow, in the big council, that I did not 
bring back the Book, no word will be spoken... 
One by one they will rise up and go out in silence. 
My people will die in darkness, and they will go 
on a long path to other hunting-grounds. No white 
man will go with them, and no white man’s Book 
to make the way plain. I have no more words.’ ” ! 

Martin Ruter, the missionary to Texas men- 
tioned by Gross, was an exceptional person. At 
the age of fifteen he was licensed to preach, and 
at sixteen was admitted on trial to the New York 
Conference. Two years later he volunteered as a 
missionary to Lower Canada and was appointed 
to Montreal. 

When he was twenty-four years old Ruter was 
appointed a presiding elder (district superin- 
tendent). Though he had no advanced education, 
he was appointed head of the New Market 
Academy in Massachusetts and later was elected 
book agent for the western branch of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern. Later he served as president 
of two other schools, Augusta College in Ken- 


1 Winning the Oregon Country, by John T. Faris. Westminster 
Press. (Out of print.) 
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tucky, and Allegheny College. Not yet fifty years 
of age, he died in Washington, Texas, in 1838. 

As Gross notes, Negroes were affiliated with the 
church from the beginning. Dr. Coke’s voice was 
one of the loudest raised in America against 
slavery. Many times he was mobbed for his out- 
spoken protests against the whole institution. He 
tried to make slaveholding a bar to the partaking 
of Holy Communion. It was through his influence 
that the Virginia Conference petitioned the 
General Assembly of Virginia to provide for the 
immediate or gradual emancipation of the slaves 
in that state. 

There are a great many today who believe that 
the whole plan of Liberia as a home for freedmen 
was a terrible mistake. Be that as it may, let us 
note that the Methodist church had an early and 
abiding interest in the condition of the people 
there. 

“In 1808, . . . the South Carolina Conference 
alone reported 5,111 Negro members, and the 
Church as a whole 30,308.” * Asbury was not satis- 
fied with this. But many expressed fear that wide- 
spread work among the slaves would arouse the 
ire of the slaveholders. Finally, in 1829, after pleas 
had come from the plantation owners themselves, 
several missions were established. 

It may be said to the credit of the church that 
these early missionaries were instructed to “bring 
them [the Negroes] under the discipline of the 
Church, as in the case of all other members.” 
(Italics mine.) 3 


IV. What think ye? 


Here you will want to turn the attention of the 
class to today, seeking the application of the 
past to our own situation, Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore has made this fine statement: 

“The world mission of the church is the one 
thing that can save it from the corroding in- 
fluences of a secular civilization. Perusal of the 
history of the church across the centuries discloses 
that its golden pages have been written when the 
missionary passion was the strongest. Its power 
and influence in the homeland are inseparably 
linked with its passion for the ends of the earth. 
... Christ’s gospel was intended for all men, and 
the church must have a field as broad as the 
whole wide world if it is truly to represent him.” 4 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Try to trace through history the possible 
results if (a) Paul had been prevented from tak- 
ing Christianity to the Gentiles and freeing it 
from Jewish legalism; (b) if Augustine of Canter- 
bury had refused to go as a missionary to England; 
(c) if Boniface had been prevented from taking 
the gospel to Germany; (d) if strong Christian 
Venn’. Crawford Barclay, Early American Methodism, 1769-1844, 

: sionary Motivation and Expansion (‘‘History of Meth- 


diet Missions”); Board of Missions of The Methodist Church, 1949. 
age 268, 


r bid., page 270. 
218 Methodism, William K. Anderson, editor; Abingdon Press. Page 





missions had not been founded in Africa, India, 
even China. 

2. Were you surprised to learn that one of our 
early American missionaries was a Negro? Why 
have we been slow in turning over mission work 
to Christians of other groups? 

3. If things are “a little tough” in our own 
church, or if we are in a building program, aren’t 
we justified in cutting down on what we give for 
missions? Why? Why not? 

4. Why does Bishop Moore say that the “power 
and the influence [of the church] in the home- 
land are inseparably linked with its passion for 
the ends of the earth”? What does he mean? 


In CLOSING 


Many people speak today of the terrible dif- 
ficulties that face the work of Christian missions 
around the world. Try to help your class see that 
the work has never been easy. With a little 
imagination you can point out many ways in 
which the work is far, far easier today. 

If our fathers labored so effectively in the face 
of all their difficulties, cannot we do more? For 
instance, look at the ease of communication and 
transportation. Consider that the first missionaries 
to Oregon had to spend months in a journey that 
today takes only a few hours. 

The work of a missionary has never been easy. 
But it is wonderfully strange to note that it is 
hard to find people more “on fire” with their 
chosen work than those who seek to serve the 
church in this capacity. Ask your class to explain 
this. Help them see how they can affiliate them- 
selves with this great cause and that in doing so 
they can share the radiance and the sense of 
glory. 

You might close the session with a prayer for 
missions such as the one on page 515 of The 
Methodist Hymnal. 

There are a number of well-known hymns with 
a mission theme. Your group might like to sing 
“From All That Dwell Below the Skies” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 17). 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: People who oppose the missionary 
movement usually take the position that we have 
too much to do in our own locale to worry about 
others or that the church itself is a missionary 
movement and needs no further special effort 
toward helping those not of our own kind. This 
lesson demonstrates the need and the purpose of 
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missions and shows the early interest of the Meth- 
odist church in missionary activities. 

Preparation: Most adult classes will have at 
least one person who is quite interested in mis- 
sionary work. Several days before class, select 
one such person and ask him to plan to speak 
briefly to the group on the subject: How mis- 
sionaries evangelize and civilize. Ask him to refer 
to material in today’s lesson for specific instances. 
Suggest that he stress the thought that mission- 
aries, in America and elsewhere, from the begin- 
ning have helped prepare the way for a perma- 
nent civilization. 

To begin: Methodism was never an “isolated, 
introspective religion.” Indicate that dynamic 
Christianity conceives of the winning of the 
whole world for Christ. If we heed the command, 
“Love your neighbor,” we must also concede the 
need for far-reaching missions. Point out that 
traditionally the Methodist church has been 
among the leaders in international missionary 
action. 

Next, introduce the speaker of the session, and 
state his topic. 

How to proceed: At the conclusion of the talk, 
open class discussion by commenting that through- 
out our lessons in this series has run the thread 
of the relationship between religion and culture, 
between evangelism and civilization. Direct the 
class to consider for a moment the significance 
of this recurring theme. Then ask: How can a 
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further development of missionary outreach move 
us closer to achieving the dream of One World? 
How can Christian missions help bring about a 
world at peace? 

Next, suggest that a vigorous church, one which 
gains its strength from concern for social welfare 
as well as from spiritual growth, must of necessity 
engage actively in missionary work. Show that 
The Methodist Church remains one of the leaders 
in Christian movements because of its dedication 
to the idea of missions. 

Gross states, “Since Methodism was founded 
on a sense of religious certainty, it naturally 
sought to meet the universal longing of all man- 
kind for satisfaction and assurance.” Ask the 
class: What do you think about this comment? 
What evidence is there that man seeks a satisfy- 
ing certainty about his own existence on earth? 
Where in our society today do we see instances of 
a searching for truth among unchurched people? 
How about the uncertainties and doubts of teen- 
agers and young college-age people? 

In closing: Raise the question: What is the 
church’s responsibility toward seeking out these 
people here and in other countries, to show them 
the doorway of Christ, through whom they may 
find the assurance for which they search? 

Looking ahead: Suggest to the group that they 
read next week’s lesson thoughtfully in order to 
gain a full appreciation of their Methodist herit- 
age. 


Our Methodist Heritage 


p——The Leader in Action 





By NEVITT B. SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


In this series of nine lessons we have looked 
at the background and early history of The Meth- 
odist Church. In this lesson we will look back 
over the ground we have covered, perhaps dis- 
covering reasons for the rather amazing success 
of our church. In less than a century it became the 
largest denomination in America. 

First of all, read the students’ material by 
Gross. In the October, 1956, issue of The New 
Christian Advocate are two helpful articles: 
“Wesley and Modern Religion” and “Pioneer 
Methodists Were Singing People!” A discussion of 
“What Wesley Believed About Christian Perfec- 
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tion” may be found in the February, 1957, issue. 
See also the materials listed on page 33. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Theology 

II. Christian perfection 
III. A singing people 
IV. The class meeting 
V. Adaptability 


To BEGIN 


Why have we made this study? At the con- 
clusion of his history of American Methodism, 
the late William Warren Sweet makes this state- 
ment: 

“Every earnest student of the past has learned 
that ‘God is in no hurry’; he has learned not to 
be ‘alarmed by the winds of many doctrines and 
variant views.’ History says to him: ‘The ship has 
weathered many another storm, so don’t give up 
the ship; don’t throw up your arms because un- 
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accustomed waters are rushing about your ears. 
Don’t be indifferent to them, but don’t be 
flustered.’ [J. A. Faulkner, On the Value of 
Church History; 1920.] 

“Too many people are bound to the church by 
the slender cord of present interest only... .”} 
But the student of the past is not wholly de- 
pendent upon his contemporaries for his inspira- 
tion or his loyalties; he can and often does find 
courage in the unselfish life of many a Saint 
Francis of other days, for a living past becomes 
a part of the present. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Theology 


Let’s get something clear. Wesley never said, 
just purely and simply and all out of context, “We 
think and let think.” I have no argument with 
those who state that Methodism has been marked 
by a freedom from subscription to a rigid creed, 
but I have little patience with persons who should 
know better but who insist “It makes no difference 
what you believe; after all, Wesley said, ‘We think 
and let think!’ ” 

The whole of his statement was: “As to all 
opinions which do not strike at the root of Chris- 
tianity, we think and let think.” And the few 
preceding sentences make clear exactly what 
Wesley was talking about: 

“We believe, indeed, that all Scripture is given 
by the inspiration of God; and herein we are 
distinguished from Jews, Turks, and infidels. We 
believe the written Word of God to be the only 
and sufficient rule both of Christian faith and 
practice; and herein we are fundamentally dis- 
tinguished from those of the Romish Church. 
We believe Christ to be the eternal, supreme God; 
and herein we are distinguished from the So- 
cinians and Arians.” 

As Gross points out, it was precisely what our 
theology was that gave Methodism its first im- 
portant thrust. When men seemed to count for 
so little, the Arminian assurance that Christ’s 
grace was for everyone was of great importance. 

This is not to say that Methodist doctrine was 
distinctive. Wesley stated that the Methodists 
accepted and taught “the common fundamentals 
of Christianity,” and by this he meant as they 
were taught by the Church of England. These are 
crystallized in the twenty-five Articles of Re- 
ligion in our Discipline. 

Any great movement demands great thinking, 
and Methodism had it. Argue about that thinking 
if you will, but never slander the name of .Wesley 
or of Methodism by saying that our church is 
built upon the sand of opinion rather than upon 
the rock of doctrine. 


Il. Christian perfection 


One doctrine that figured mightily in Wesley’s 
thinking we ought to discuss. That is the doctrine 
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Methodism has been and still is a pioneer- 
ing force. 


of Christian perfection. Other terms that Wesley 
applied to this teaching were “second blessing,” 
“second change,” “sanctification,” “holiness,” “full 
salvation,” “perfect love.” A mere glance at these 
names shows why many of us shy away from the 
whole affair—because so many of the fringe sects 
of Christianity have taken these terms and carried 
them far afield. 

But we must not ignore it, for of Christian per- 
fection Wesley said, “This doctrine is the grand 
depositum which God has lodged with the people 
called Methodists; and for the sake of propagating 
this chiefly he appeared to have raised us up.” 

James Darby points out some things that Chris- 
tian perfection does not mean. It does not mean 
that a Christian is free from all sin and mistake. 
It does not mean that he is free from temptation. 
What it does mean, is: “ (1) Christian perfection is 
perfect love of God and man. (2) It is freedom 
from ... committing sin [that is, free from the 
voluntary transgression of the known laws of 
God]. (3) The experience of perfection is possi- 
ble in this life. ... (4) It is received in an instant. 
(5) The believer is aware of its reception. .. .” ? 

Let’s look at this doctrine. 

First, that we may be perfect in love, sounds 
not much different from Paul’s dictum that we 
are all called “to be saints.” 

Second, Wesley clearly defined between inward 
sin, by which he meant lust, surliness, self-will, 
etc., and outward or committed sin. From the one 


2 James C. Darby, ‘““What Wesley Believed About Christian Per- 
fection,” in The New Christian Advocate, February, 1957. Copyright, 
1957, Lovick Pierce, publisher. 
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he believed that we are never free in this life, 
while we may be free from committed sin. 

Third, though it is possible in this life, Wesley 
believed that most people attain it only just before 
death. 

And fourth, while it may be received, Wesley 
never taught that it is received by all, nor did 
he teach that it must be received by all, and here- 
in is all the difference in the world from the 
teachings of the holiness sects. 

The glory of the doctrine is found in the few 
unassuming lives with which we come in con- 
tact and which demonstrate the truth of it. 


III. A singing people 

Wesley came to a pretty dismal church, beset 
by deism and bitter Puritanism, and he taught 
Christians how to sing. He asked, “Why should 
the Devil have all the good tunes?” And so for 
several years the brothers, John and Charles 
(Charles wrote virtually all of the hymns), pub- 
lished a new hymnal annually. Later they com- 
piled them into larger volumes. In all, Charles 
wrote 6,500 hymns, some of which would sound 
rather strange to us. The present edition of The 
Methodist Hymnal has only 53, although the 1905 
edition had 121. 

Gross refers to Charles Wesley’s hymns as effec- 
tive tools for education. If this is true, we ought to 
know more of them. One book containing these 
hymns is Wesley’s Prayers and Praises, J. Alan 
Kay, editor (Abingdon Press; $3.50). 


IV. The class meeting 


The Adult Student material on the class meet- 
ings and their effect on Methodism is excellent. 
They played a most important role, for the 
strengthening of one another, for the building of 
fellowship, and for education. Most Methodist 
churches have nothing in their organizations that 
does these things for us. Can you or your class 


suggest methods to recapture this benefit for 
Methodism? 


V. Adaptability 


To my mind, this is the great secret of the 
strength of The Methodist Church. It is the genius 
of Wesley. Here was a meticulous scholar who 
loved Oxford as few men love any place but 
home, who, according to his own witness, would 
happily have spent his days there. But he didn’t! 
Say what you will about his mission to Georgia, 
but he left.Oxford and went, and that is im- 
portant. How many of us are happy where we 
are and know that we are doing important work 
(is not teaching important?) and yet are very 
careful not to let wander heart or mind, for fear 
we be called elsewhere into harder tasks? 

Here was a devoted son of the church—by 
his confession, a “high churchman.” He loved “the 
quiet church before the service begins,” and “the 
deep-voiced organ blast that rolls through arches 
dim.” But the people who needed him were not 
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beneath those arches, nor would the parish priests 
allow them to come, nor him to preach as he 
would like. And so he went out to where the 
people were, and there he preached them into 
heaven. 

Here was a man, not very tall; a man of feel- 
ings and of fears, who faced without a trace of 
fear the worst that men could do to him. His 
advice was to “always look a mob in the face.” 

Wesley’s churchmanship had never dreamed 
that any man who was not ordained could ever 
save souls with his preaching. But when he was 
on his way to “put in his place” a layman who 
had dared to “turn preacher,” his mother met 
him with a quiet word. After that, Methodist lay 
preachers covered the British Isles and North 
America with their witness for the Kingdom. 

Wesley found that some people who had been 
won by Methodist sermons were in need of 
further strength which he simply did not have 
the time to give. The task was beyond the efforts 
of any man or group of men, and so the class 
meetings were born to meet the need. 

Never in church history had a church been 
heard of whose clergy were all missionaries, and 
which had no ministers who stayed put and 
ministered to a single congregation. But the cir- 
cumstances required such a ministry, and Meth- 
odism provided it. While it worked well in Eng- 
land, it was providential in America, and always 
out on the growing edge of the frontier there was 
the ministry of the Methodist church seeking to 
meet the people where they were. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Dr. Sweet said that “too many people are 
bound to the church by the slender cord of present 
interest only ... there are no strong cords, com- 
ing out of the past, blinding them to the church.” 
What does this mean? 

2. Does it make any difference what a man be- 
lieves? How? 

3. How can a person have firm convictions and 
still be tolerant? 

4. How can you defend belief in Christian per- 
fection? 

5. Do we sing for fun, for emotional satisfac- 
tion, to express our convictions, to praise God, to 
create a mood of worship? Does the answer to 
this question help determine what sort of hymns 
we will sing? 

6. Is The Methodist Church of today still as 
adaptable as in Wesley’s and Asbury’s time? 

7. How might we meet the need of small groups 
for Christian fellowship? 

8. Many people feel that Methodism has “moved 
to Suburbia.” How can we recover a ministry to 
“all sorts and conditions of men”? 


In CLOSING 


One of Charles Wesley’s hymns (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 500) begins, 
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See how great a flame aspires, 
Kindled by a spark of grace! 


In this series of nine lessons, we have seen the 
“spark of grace” fall upon the heart at Alders- 
gate, fanned the flame at Kingswood, at Bristol, 
at the Foundry, and across three kingdoms. We 
have seen it lodged in many noble hearts and 
leaping in them across three thousand miles of 
ocean—Strawbridge, Embury, Webb. Its radiance 
in the hearts of Coke and Asbury, McKendree 
and Stewart, has amazed us. So brightly did it 
glow that those who said that they were blind 
came walking over half a continent to find its 
secret in the “white man’s Book of Heaven.” 
And although they did not find it, others with the 
divine fire resting upon them trekked over their 
same route to take the Book and the Hero of the 
Book to all their people. 

Still the fire has burned, swept sometimes like 
flames in the dry prairie grass, smoldering again, 
and almost drowned by floods, yet never quite 
extinguished, ever and again bursting forth just 
when men said it couldn't. 

How does the fire burn today? How will it 
burn tomorrow? 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Today’s session reviews and summar- 
izes the eight preceding lessons and underscores 
some reasons for the impressive achievements of 
The Methodist Church in our nation. We have seen 
how Methodism was influential in forming some of 
our national characteristics and setting many 
of the patterns of our democracy. The United 
States of 1959 owes a great debt to its churches. 
This study concludes specificially with a reaffirma- 
tion of our American heritage for Methodism. 

Preparation: To get fuller class participation, 
early in the week assign to six members the 
questions suggested below. Tell them they must 
be brief in their responses (keep within three 
minutes if possible) and to attempt to summarize 
the meaning of this unit. If you choose, of course, 
you may simply ask the questions in class. In 
that case, be prepared to amplify the answers and 
to apply them to the lesson. 

To begin: Open the lesson by commenting on 
the first three paragraphs of the material in 
Adult Student in order to set the tone. 

How to proceed: Call upon the six speakers to 
respond to these questions: 

1. Why was the simple, direct theology of early 
Methodist ministers so readily accepted? 


2. Why was a positive, dynamic faith such an 
effective answer to the deism and atheism of the 
eighteenth century? 

3. Although Methodist preachers recognized 
the corrupt and sinful state of man, they did not 
preach a hopeless damnation. Rather, they 
preached salvation through Christ. Why was this 
position so important and influential in young 
America? 

4. What is the “doctrine of assurance”? (Refer 
to Wesley’s definition in Adult Student.) 

5. Why were Wesley’s hymns so significant in 
the development of Methodist doctrine? How ef- 
fective is teaching through music? 

6. Why was Wesley’s use of small teaching 
groups so strikingly successful? (Discuss this 
adult class; show that through group interaction 
and personal relationships we reach the best 
understanding of the vital nature of Jesus’ teach- 
ing.) 

Following the brief speeches in response to the 
assigned questions, develop the idea of the doc- 
trine of assurance and the witness of the Spirit. 
Show that redemption involves not only for- 
giveness of sin but provides that man knows that 
his sins have been forgiven. 

Next, consider the idea of mature Christianity. 
Show that The Methodist Church has consistently 
stood for an intelligent Christian life. Mention 
that denominational differences are becoming 
secondary, that if the day arrives when we are 
all truly one in Christ, it will be partly due to our 
dedication to the belief that we achieve truth 
through the Holy Spirit. 

In closing: End the lesson by showing that 
Methodists are justly proud of their splendid 
heritage. The Methodist Church has made a sig- 
nificant contribution distinctly its own, and yet 
its goal has always been the redemption of all 
mankind, the realizing of universal peace and 
justice. 

Remind the class that Methodists, working to- 
gether for Christ, continue to shape and direct 
our civilization while sharing the enriching ex- 
perience of serving our present age. Truly, we 
should rejoice in the way in which God has used 
us to accomplish his purposes. 





Resources for Adult Groups 


This booklet is intended to help adults 
select their materials of study in the light 
of their actual needs and interests. The 
Methodist Church provides several types of 
curriculum for adults, and each of these series 
is described in the current issue. Order copies 
now for workers in your adult department 
for their use in planning the fall program. 

Resources for Adult Groups, 1959-60 (4412- 
BE), is available free from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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H=: THE Brs_E that will make your lesson SREVI 

planning much easier. It’s a new concordance X hid to Jo- 
RSV Bible which you'll find so interesting and he!p- 
ful—it’ll help make you the kind of teacher people 
want to listen to! 

Not only will you have today’s most useful and 
popular Bible written in modern day language, but 
you'll have one with these added new features: 
a concise concordance, center-column references, 
a dictionary, and full-color maps! 

This is the first time since the RSV Bible came 
into use that there has been a RSV Concordance 
Bible. Use it just one time and you'll see why 
teaching becomes so much easier. 

The new RSV Concordance Bible will be available 
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: FREE CHURCH SUPPLY CATALOG 
H (] Payment enclosed (J Charge to my account Check the coupon on you r pa 112-pa ge 
H ; : upply atalog—a complete catalog o 
H Add state sales tax where it applies church and church school supplies... 
gift items. Illustrated—many pages in 
SEND TO color. 
Street Shop at our COKESBURY BOOKSTORES: 





Atlanta, 72 Broad Street. N. W. 
Boston, 577 Boylston Street 

City ae |. ne ere Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 

: : Nashville, 417 Church Street 


























